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(The Editor of the Peasopy JOURNAL oF EDUCATION asked several mature 
teachers covering a wide range both in geography and professional assignment 
to describe that teacher whom each deliberately even if arbitrarily selects as the 
best of his acquaintance. This teacher could be named or remain anonymous. 
No “standards” for selection were suggested, no pattern of writing prescribed. 
The replies to the request are here presented.) 


MY BEST TEACHER 


PAUL HOUNCHELL 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 


The best teacher I know is a teacher both of children and of 
teachers. She succeeds equally with the two groups. Children and 
young teachers learn together. 

Below several numbered items indicate working traits of the young . 
lady who is the subject of this sketch. These traits are selected as 
the major reasons for her success. 

1. She has a good education. She graduated from a small-town 
high school, then a two-year state normal school. After ten years in 
a county system, under good supervision, she was promoted to training 
teacher of the same normal school. Her degree was from the state 
university while she was on leave. After five years as room and 
training teacher she did a year of graduate work, planned with the 
training director. Five more years in the same position completed 
her education to the present. In her case school and experience have 
gone hand in hand. Theory has never run away with practice. 

2. She has developed a rounded personality. She shares a small 
apartment with a fellow teacher. They eat at home or abroad as they 
like, have a maid or do their own housekeeping at different times. 
She reads much of current interest, takes a trip or two each year, 
goes to shows at home or in larger cities, selects widely from radio 
programs. She plays fair bridge, is invited out sometimes, is inter- 
esting in conversation and a good storyteller. She dresses in taste, 
even in style. A varied life and many interests give wide contacts 
to balance against school. 
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3. She takes part in community affairs. She knows what goes on 
since she is acquainted with many people. Teaches a group of college 
girls at church arid belongs to a literary club. Attends community 
meetings, sometimes speaks in forums. Gladly goes to teachers’ 
meetings in other communities. Speaks to groups when invited. Feels 
she should give to the public. 

4. She works smoothly with children. She treats children ten to 
twelve years of age as partners in their own education—trusts them. 
They know she depends upon them to work out things and allows 
them to do what they thiak worth doing. She sees the world of action 
as the children’s learning range, with textbooks as good for reference. 
She helps children when they need help; approves when work is as 
good as they can do. Each child knows he counts in the group. 
Others recognize his part and place in the room. 

5. She lives peaceably with children. She does not rudely inter- 
rupt when a child speaks. She laughs when there is anything funny, 
even when the joke is on the teacher. She is serious, but not oppres- 
sively so. Refuses to coddle or cater to children’s whims. Each 
child knows his proposal will be considered on merit—he will not 
appear ridiculous when well-intentioned. She is firm in requirements, 
but shows the “milk of human kindness” in all dealings. The spirit 
of youth continues in her make-up. She cultivates a voice that does 
not rasp or rub; sarcasm and smart talk have no place. 

6. She cooperates with others. She is a democrat in the group. 
Control is shared with pupils. They plan with the teacher and choose 
leaders. They learn to vote. The teacher’s example is important as 
the most mature person present. In school undertakings she does her 
part. Her pupils help. Loyalty to school and group are sought. Per- 
sonal example and influence of the teacher assure pupil response. 

7. She is satisfied with her place. She gets along with other 
teachers as peers. Manages her own affairs and lets them do the 
same, even insists they do. Contributes to school undertakings with- 
out being “bossy.” Asks no favors, seeks no advantages. Looks for 
no larger prerogatives, does not have her eyes on a higher place. 
Does not smartly anticipate moves of others, does not always have to 
be right, does not know all the answers. 

8. She rarely gets tired. Her schoolwork is orderly, unrushed 
yet businesslike. Children and teacher work easily. There is time 
to talk things over, to enjoy, to carry on without the “haste that 
makes waste.” Energy is used in planning and leading. Nerves 
are not used up in driving and holding a firm hand. She knows that 
worry makes more people tired than work. She does not tolerate 
the habit of being tired, of expecting to be overworked, of coming 
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eventually to enjoy the hard life of a teacher. She feels that fresh, 
vigorous children do not want a tired teacher. 

9. She enlists other teachers by her example. She thinks a 
teacher should ornament teaching as a lifework. Children form an 
ideal of her that keeps open to them the aspiration to teach when 
they grow up. College students come to enjoy teaching as they work 
with this master teacher. She leads learning teachers to plan and 
work with children until they find the joy that comes from causing 
learning. She overcomes doubts, clears up questions, assures a feel- 
ing of success in beginning teachers. Fear and awkwardness dis- 
appear in the presence of children and human values. 

These nine accomplishments of good education, rounded personal- 
ity, participation in community affairs, smooth procedure in teaching, 
peaceable living with children, cooperation in school matters, willing- 
ness to work as staff member, success in avoiding tiredness, and pro- 
fessional example make the teacher here sketched the best one I 
know. 


NAN LACY 
Lexington, Kentucky, Public Schools 


For many years educators have been criticized, and justly I think, 
for preaching one philosophy of life and living according to another. 
Some of our most prominent.education speakers are guilty of this 
inconsistency. They say education should develop the whole child and 
teachers should live rich and complete lives. However, many of the 
very people who advocate this are either bored to death or completely 
lost when some subject outside their particular field is mentioned. 
This unfortunate condition has been on my mind for a long time, and 
like Diogenes with his lantern, I have been looking for the well- 
balanced teacher. I had almost come to the conclusion that she was 
a mythical creature until this summer at South Georgia Teachers’ 
College I found her in the person of Miss Jane Franseth. After 
twelve weeks of close association with her I learned that the scope of 
her work is so broad that by taking an active part in every phase of it 
she does live the complete life which is the aim of our schools today. 

She is an interested member of the P.-T. A. in her county. She 
does not do what so many of us do—make speeches once or twice a 
year and feel that we have done our duty. Her speeches are made 
when necessary, but in addition she is a regular attendant at their 
meetings and serves on numerous committees. The community is her 
laboratory in fact not just in theory, and the parents and patrons are 
coworkers in making the curriculum. 
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She is not only an active member of the church but she has a 
Sunday school class and meets with them regularly every Sunday 
morning. 

She belongs to a chorus, practices regularly, entertains the mem- 
bers, and takes part in all of their concerts. 

In her classroom work she does not fill her students full of peda- 
gogical terms and the newest educational shibboleths. They study 
their own communities, their own problems and the possible solutions 
to them, and with her guidance, they attempt to solve them. Her 
students never give as reasons for doing or saying a certain thing, 
“Miss Franseth told us to do it.” They have their own reasons which 
they have evolved with her help. 

She has a delightful sense of humor and can even enjoy jokes on 
herself. She was born and reared in Michigan, so when she first came 
South she was constantly seeing things new and strange. One day 
she came back from one of her visits to the county schools and in great 
excitement said she had seen a very peculiar fruit that grew in 
straight rows on very tall trees. Upon further inquiry it was learned 
that she had seen gourds placed on poles for martin homes. She told 
this on herself and laughed as heartily as her listeners. 

She has a pleasing personality, is at home in any social gathering, 
and is a delightful hostess at the numerous informal parties she gives. 
She enjoys a game of cards or a good movie, and she usually has a 
nonprofessional book on hand that she is reading for enjoyment. 

She is popular with all kinds of people, the parents, the trustees, 
the rural people, and the townspeople. She is the same to them all, 
sincerely cordial and always interested in their affairs. Although 
she has only been in Georgia a few years, she has made herself such 
an integral part of her community that she has done much toward 
furthering the curriculum program now being carried on throughout 
that state. 


H. 0. BURGESS 
The J. C. Murphy Junior High School, Atlanta, Georgia 


She gets to school at seven in the morning and remains until five 
in the afternoon, although the hours as prescribed in the rules of the 
board of education are from eight to three. 

She attends all meetings of the Parent-Teacher Association and 
is present at all functions given by the school, whether at night or 
during the week end, although there are no definite instructions to 
this effect, either from the local school authority or from the board 
of education. 
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She is professional-minded and is a member of the Atlanta Public 
School Teachers Association, the Georgia Education Association, and 
the National Education Association. She has an A.B. degree, an 
M.A. degree, and continues to enroll in professional courses, although 
no salary bonus is offered beyond the master’s degree. 

She reads professional books and journals and devotes a portion 
of her salary to the buying of such books and magazines. 

She is loyal to her community, to her local school, and to the city 
system, as well as to her principal and to her superintendent. 

She goes to church on Sunday morning and is a paying member 
of the congregation. 

She subscribes annually to the Community Chest and to the Red 
Cross and gives liberally to private charities. 

She is a registered voter, pays her poll tax, and votes regularly. 

Mature enough to partly understand the complexities of life’s 
problems, she is yet young enough to view tolerantly the escapades 
of youth and to sympathize with the hopes and aspirations of the 
modern generation. 

In this age of freedom she neither smokes nor drinks. Neither 
does she use to excess those aids to beauty which are so common 
today. 

With grayish-blue eyes, soft brown hair, pleasing manner, attrac- 
tively dressed, she belies the appearance of the traditional school- 
marm. 

Fortunate in passing a sheltered youth in a cultured home, she 
is keenly sympathetic with those less favored. She is equally at 
home with the rich and the poor, the cultured and the unfortunate. 

Hospitable to an unusual degree, she finds time to enjoy her 
friends in her home and in theirs. A born cook, a successful home- 
maker, an understanding wife, she graces her home to the man- 
ner born. 

Popular with her pupils she is never too busy to assist them, 
whether before school, after school, or over the phone at night. 

She wins the confidence of her pupils in the classroom and inspires 
love and respect. Quiet, even-tempered, placid in manner, she pre- 
sents a well-ordered, smooth-running program in her daily work. 

With her pupils she acts as a guide and leader, not as an in- 
structor. Her children make her their confidant, and she is sympa- 
thetic in her attitude toward their problems. She is considerate in 
her relations with them and does not possess the art of sarcasm. 

Always cheerful, never cross or moody, she enjoys the hours she 
spends in the classroom. Quiet and firm, she has the reputation 
of maintaining good order, but there is always an atmosphere of 
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naturalness and freedom in the room. Impartial in her pupil rela- 
tions she merits their respect and their love. 

She is en rapport with the parents of her children and they par- 
ticipate freely in the activities of the school. They attend parent- 
teacher meetings, come to open house, and visit the class at work. 

Popular with her professional associates she enjoys their respect 
as a teacher, their regard as an associate, and their friendship as an 
individual. 

She is cultured and refined, intelligent and sincere, interested in 
her work and in her school, professionally minded, human in her 
relations with her pupils, her colleagues, and her community, per- 
sonally attractive—she is a master teacher. 


GEORGE H. DEER 
Superintendent of Schools, Osceola, Arkansas 


Gus Diffie was a good teacher. All these twenty-five years since 
he taught me in that rural school in Hot Spring County, Arkansas, I 
have known this. If you ask for objective proof for this judgment 
I shall be at a loss. This appraisal is entirely too subjective, too 
affective, too personal to meet your demands for scientific measure- 
ment—for a ranking on your favorite scale. 

Gus Diffie would never rank high on your scale. But that is 
because your scale is scientific. It is because your scale rates a 
teacher as high or low because of things you can measure. Your 
scale tries to describe a good teacher in words; and these words have 
to do with such things as the number of years he attended college 
and the courses he took in psychology; with age limits and physical 
traits; with such things as “professional spirit” and “cooperation.” 

That is why Gus Diffie could not rank high on your scale. Of 
course, he had gone to college. He had taken courses in psychology, 
too. But he was too old even to place on your scale for measuring 
the ideal teacher; for you have to count years. And his clubfoot 
would spoil his score again on “physical traits.” He could not get 
a score on cooperation, because he was the only teacher in the school. 

Do you keep asking why he was a good teacher? I know first 
and always that he liked me personally. His was a genuine regard 
for me as a boy. He liked me so much that he often walked with 
me along the road to school. He liked me so much that he called me 
to him often on the playground just for a friendly visit. Frequently 
I was invited to drop into his home to have a glass of cool water. 
At those times he and his wife treated me as a guest in the home 
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and not as a kid. He liked me so much that he enjoyed driving up 
to my home and eating a meal with me and my family. 

He did not like some of the boys. Those fellows declared he was 
not 2 good teacher. I argued with them and sometimes fought. 
Maybe he was not a good teacher for them; but he liked me. He 
was a good teacher for me. 

Then he enjoyed the things we boys enjoyed—at least, we thought 
he did. But surely he did enjoy them. One would not go to the 
playground every day in the month and play baseball with us unless 
he enjoyed it, especially with his crippled foot. Baseball just is not 
that much fun—nor basketball, nor dare-base, nor all the other things 
boys like to play—unless one enjoys it. 

Gus Diffie was interested in what I might become, and he always 
let me know this. Somehow he helped me to think, or to feel, out 
beyond my present condition. Somehow I felt I might grow up to be 
a successful man, and here was another man who cared. Of course, 
one’s father cared. He always had. But your father was your 
father, and that was really why he cared. Here was one who was not 
even my father and who liked me and who cared what I became. 
That made a difference. It has made a difference. It has made a dif- 
ference these many years. 

Gus Diffie taught me much about history and parsing and frac- 
tions. I know now he had what college people call “scholarship.” 
But many of my teachers in those days had that; some, it seems, 
much more than he. Some of these others were so much interested 
in all the things they knew that they lost sight of me. But he never 
taught grammar, I thought; he was always teaching me how to use 
the principles of grammar. 


In this drab rural community he looked for beauty, and found it, 
and interpreted it for us. Many were the times the classes were 
stopped to listen to the cardinal’s song. He pointed out to us the 
flaming beauty of a winter sunset. He helped us count the colors 
in autumn woods. Whether in a sleigh on the snow or on the lake 
canoeing he liked to have a bevy of boys along. The judgment of a 
man who knew beauty on the river, where we knew it, could not 
be questioned if he spoke of beauty in story and poetry and song. 

So it was not his methods of teaching that make him stand out 
with me as a good teacher, though his methods were probably supe- 
rior. A boy cannot judge that. These affective traits of his make- 
up seem to stay with me. They are the things I remember. 
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J. HOOPER WISE 
University of Florida 


“Cap,” as he was familiarly called at his back, probably never 
read a book on educational psychology and no doubt would have re- 
jected much of its contents if he had. I think he must have been an 
ardent believer in the sharpening-of-the-mind theory; in any event, 
he taught us boys Latin, Greek, and the classics without apology to 
anyone. He never hesitated to “preach” to us in chapel or in class, 
and it is surprising—contrary to what the modern say-—to observe 
how it “took.” 

I came under the spell of the subject of this sketch when I was 
thirteen and enjoyed his inspiration and association for four years— 
until my graduation from his private secondary school for boys. He 
was bigger than methods and techniques, and though he often vio- 
lated the philosophy of the modern progressive school, he influenced 
me—and I believe “his boys” in general—more for good than any 
teacher under whom I have ever sat, and fortunately for me I have 
in that direction been thrice blessed. 

“Cap” was honest, courageous, thorough, scholarly, inspiring, and 
withal, a man of deep conviction. I can see him now speaking 
against the act of parents who teach children past twelve dishonesty 
by carrying them on public conveyances with a half-fare ticket; or 
chiding the boys who, while loafing around Franklin’s Store, plucked 
an occasional grape or nibbled at the cheese; or lining up the boys 
and beginning to search each in an effort to detect the culprit who 
had stolen a sum of money from a desk. Dishonesty must be dealt 
with promptly and firmly. Nor must any deceit or misstatement of 
fact be overlooked. I remember well the day when “Cap” stood in 
the study hall, and with his finger aimed at a student said, “Springer, 
you told me a lie. Why didn’t you tell me the truth?” 

In his classes “Cap” chose to teach a few things thoroughly rather 
than to teach many things slovenly. We spent three or four months 
on George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Indelibly impressed upon us was 
the foolhardiness of Dunstan and Godfrey Cass in following evil 
paths and trusting in “chance” to keep them from being detected. 
How impressively “Cap” discussed the meaning of the statement 
of the old laboring man for whom George Eliot wished to prepare 
some tempting food, “I’ve never been used to nothing but common 
victuals, and I can’t eat that.” 

“Cap’s” school would never have had its athletic principles and 
practices questioned by any of the investigating agencies and foun- 
dations. He meant what he published in his catalog: “This school 
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runs athletics; not athletics this school.” He visited the practice 
field and lent his aid and influence to the coach. He ever taught the 
boys to play a clean, hard game. Imagine the heart-rending expe- 
rience, but the powerful teaching involved, when just before the most 
important baseball game of the season, when the players were already 
warming up, to see “Cap” calmly call aside the best moundsman, who 
was to pitch, and have him turn in his uniform. No man guilty of 
drinking could represent Hawkins School in a public athletic contest. 

It meant something to be a “Hawkins man.” There were many 
things with which such a man would not sully his character. Posi- 
tively there were many things which every true “Hawkins man” 
did. He, as his leader, must be honest, courageous, thorough, schol- 
arly, and of convictions. No wonder every old student sings the same 
refrain, “Hawkins School was second to none.” 

Above all, “Cap’s” personal qualities and his ability to elicit the 
best from those with whom he associated make him stand high among 
my best teachers. He was the man in a group to whom one’s atten- 
tion would be drawn. His carriage, imperially grand, was good to 
behold. His laugh was mellow, genuine, and sincere. 

How could I covet more for my son than that he might have a 
teacher such as C. E. Hawkins, Sr. 


HAROLD BRIGHT 
Laboratory School, Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The laboratory school of the Indiana State Teachers College is 
legally an integral part of the city schools of Terre Haute. To it 
come children from all walks of life—from the houseboat on the 
Wabash to the mansion with the brown-stone front. 

Let us visit here a teacher in the junior high school, the place 
“where the going is tough.” Her classes average from thirty-five 
to forty boys and girls from eleven to fifteen years of age. The 
work is being constantly interrupted by visitors from all parts of 
the country, and there are frequent demonstration lessons for the 
teachers of college classes. Yet these complex and exacting situa- 
tions do not disturb the poise of this teacher. Even the addition of 
committee meetings, home-room duty, and student teaching do not 
appreciably disturb her morale. She manifests a creative power 
which enables her to meet every emergency with modest success. 

In her classroom one immediately recognizes good school regimen. 
Things move orderly and toward definite goals. This does not mean, 
however, that everything is cut and dried. Far from it. These chil- 
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dren, “troublemakers” elsewhere, become copartners in settling prob- 
lems, gathering data and analyzing them, and formulating conclu- 
sions. The classroom takes upon itself the appearance of a work- 
shop. Maps, pictures, bulletin boards, and supplementary activities 
are all made to bear directly upon the work at hand. With each 
changing unit of instruction comes a corresponding and appropriate 
change of setting, teaching devices, and techniques. Truly here we 
have an intelligent, creative, and emotionally-balanced teacher train- 
ing pupils to think. 

“But,” you ask, “should we not expect a teacher as well trained 
as this one, and with as fine background of successful experience, to 
do all these things?” My answer is definitely, “Yes.” And yet there 
is an element operating here to promote successful performance 
which comes to a teacher only after years of “philosophizing,” medi- 
tation, and study. She has a working philosophy of life and of edu- 
cation which makes her capable of serene judgment notwithstanding 
the turmoil of seemingly uncontrollable events. It gives her the power 
to discern the reality beneath a motley array of contradictory ap- 
pearances. 

As we study this teacher more closely to determine the qualities 
which are outstanding, we decide that they are the “imponderables” 
—those subtle somethings for which, as yet, no reliable measures 
have been found. She loves children. Her greatest pleasures in life 
are the things she can do to help them. Children intuitively sense 
this sympathy and respond accordingly. Her major concern is for 
justice for all. Each one to her represents a possibility, the realiza- 
tion of which is her greatest joy. She knows her children, their 
abilities, their community, and family backgrounds. She leaves noth- 
ing undone to bring out their latent abilities, and she capitalizes on 
each success, great or small. She does not have to rely upon intelli- 
gence, achievement, or any standardized tests to find out about her 
pupils, although she leaves nothing to chance. Finally, there is her 
appreciation of the beautiful—the artistic lesson, the beauty in a face, 
in a life, in any field of endeavor. By her work and her worth of 
character she helps those in her care to envisage the basic aspects of 
life in a confused world, to participate successfully in a democratic 
society. In her daily life she exemplifies her faith in God, her respect 
for flag and country, her love of home, her desire to enjoy pleasant 
associations with friends and neighbors, and her assumption of a 
proper social and civic responsibility. ; 

With leadership of this kind, democracy is safe. 
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Cc. B. COLLIER 
Dean, Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 


Allow me to present Miss May. Her teaching as described here 
may seem a bit old-fashioned, but she has taught well, and an analysis 
of her teaching may reveal many of the best characteristics of mod- 
ern teaching. 

Hers was a one-teacher school, but not a one-room school. There 
was an adjoining room vacant, and she allowed certain pupils to 
study there, even to take written tests. Those pupils still remember 
the confidence placed in them. It was character instruction as well 
as a test in arithmetic. There were shade trees on the playground, 
and many pupils were allowed to work beneath their shade. 

A new building was being erected near by, and the children be- 
came very much interested in it. The sixth grade estimated its cost. 
They wrote for information concerning it. They discussed it in 
class. It was very important to them, and their school activities 
took on a new meaning. 

Then there was the time that one of the pupils was ill. Some- 
body proposed, maybe it was brought about by Miss May, that a note 
of sympathy should be written by the class and that two pupils should 
be selected to take it to the sick friend. 

Miss May’s outstanding trait was her understanding of and sym- 
pathy with children. There was the boy who had become convinced, 
while with a previous teacher, that he could not divide common frac- 
tions, and that he would never be able to do so. It was useless to 
try. He must have been Miss May’s problem pupil, but if she thought 
so, she never allowed him to know it. She skillfully reviewed him 
over previous processes. She even allowed him to “do” advanced 
work for a few weeks to develop some self-confidence, and then skill- 
fully and quietly turned to the impossible procedures until eventually 
he did what he had thought was the impossible. He may have seemed 
hopeless, but she was to see him years later—a successful teacher 
of mathematics in a high school. She understood and sympathized 
when he needed just that kind of help. 

There was not much admonishing; in fact, her pupils will not 
remember that she “lectured” very much at all, but it was a demo- 
cratic sort of school. All felt free to act, but at the same time 
recognized a responsibility to the group and to the teacher, because 
she respected them as personalities, and secured the same respect 
from them. 

There were only two in the sixth grade, and they would soon be 
beyond her care, but before they went she had given them a glimpse 
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of high school and a desire to go. Both of them went through high 
school, then graduated from college and entered upon graduate work. 
The influence of this teacher upon these children did much toward 
developing their dreams for an education. 


WILLIE A. LAWSON 
Executive Secretary, Arkansas Education Association 


I am quite sure that she is one of the best teachers in service be- 
cause I learned much from her during the time that I was a member 
of her classes. And when an old teacher learns from a younger 
one—and admits it—that is proof positive! 

I prefer not to take her technique to pieces, but to carry ete 
life my own generalized conception of her teaching. But I cannot 
respond to this request for my best teacher without using her, and I 
cannot describe her by saying, “Well, she just is the best one.” So 
here is my analysis: 

She is an excellent teacher because she knows that every human 
being is different from every other one, and knowing this, she never 
attempts to apply set rules of pedagogy to all the students in any one 
group. I have seen her use a dozen different methods of approach 
in getting an idea over to a large class. 

She is an excellent teacher because she has infinite respect for 
sincere effort regardless of what the results may look like. The 
quick should be expected to think ahead and accomplish far more 
than the slow and not just get through and wait for the others to 
catch up; the slow should be encouraged and believed in—is one of 
her applied theories. 

She is an excellent teacher because she knows her field so thor- 
oughly that it is not difficult for her to interpret it to students. Also 
because she has worked hard to master it, she understands the parts 
that will likely be stumbling blocks for them. 

She is an excellent teacher because she carries to her profession 
an innate culture and refinement which no amount of worldly jolts 
can dislodge. She has so developed her mind and body that she finds 
just as genuine pleasure in reading the best plays and listening to 
classical music as she does in swimming, dancing, camping, etc. I 
am quite sure that if she “had two loaves of bread, she would sell 
one and buy white hyacinths to feed her soul.” 

Her students respect her because she is no bluffer—is self-con- 
fident about what she knows and willing to admit what she does not. 
They admire her broad interests and her desire for more information 
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about more different things. They love her because she is human 
and can fraternize with them without being familiar. 

Good teachers are not very plentiful. I have been privileged to 
know a few. “Best” teachers are rare indeed. They are usually 
quite unaware of their “best-ness,” as the one here described, and 
would be embarrassed beyond words should they be spotlighted. That 
is why I do not give my best teacher’s name. But what a joy it is 


to have this opportunity to express to the world a conviction which I 
have had for years! 


A. E. SHEARER 
Dean, Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma 


In the course of one’s experience as a student and school admin- 
istrator a person becomes acquainted with many good teachers; how- 
ever, a few stand out. In fact, one teacher—one who taught the 
writer in college—represents most nearly the writer’s ideal of a 
master teacher. 

As the gong sounded for classes to begin, this teacher walked into 
the classroom with an air of confidence, thus creating a feeling among 
the members of the class that he knew what he was doing. He looked 
over the class with a pleasant but commanding look and either began 
his lecture or a series of questions, or reports if they had previously 
been scheduled. . 

If he began questioning a member of the class, he did it in such 
a manner that the other members of the class were challenged as well 
as the one to whom he directed his questions. As a result of his 
careful evaluation of the responses of the members of the class, he 
developed their ability to think clearly and systematically. 

This instructor followed so effectively a systematic plan of teach- 
ing that the student understood the teacher’s objectives, the means 
which he employed to realize them, and whether or not these objec- 
tives were realized. In his plans for the course he set up certain 
rather general objectives which were divided further into immediate 
objectives. He then selected or devised and assigned appropriate learn- 
ing exercises in order to develop these objectives. His ability to eval- 
uate a student was remarkable. His students felt that his appraisal 
of them was very nearly perfect. This evaluation was made on the 
basis of answers to questions, written and oral reports, and by tests. 
This instructor assigned additional exercises to the class when evalua- 
tion indicated that the teaching had not registered. In fact, he con- 
tinued to make additional assignments until he was reasonably certain 
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that satisfactory results were produced. Direct assistance was given 
to the students through individual conferences. 

His assignments were clearly and definitely made. He consumed 
considerable time in making assignments and would ask the students 
questions as the assignment was being developed. The student under- 
stood that assigned work should be done. Each member of the class 
entertained such a high regard for him that he was anxious to per- 
form creditably when called upon. His questions required thinking 
and the ability to organize. The students were expected to defend 
their answers to questions and reports made in the class. His appre- 
ciation of scholarship was a constant source of motivation and in- 
spiration to the students. He hada very good conception of what 
should be expected of a student in his courses. He was not un- 
reasonable in his expectations. 

His lectures, which included interesting incidents to illustrate and 
explain points, were very interesting. He expressed himself in well- 
chosen and pleasing words. The members of the class looked for- 
ward to his class hour as an interesting and profitable experience. 

This instructor was interested tremendously in the members of 
the class, particularly those who demonstrated ability. Occasionally 
he would have informal individual conferences which would leave the 
student stimulated and helped. 

This individual had excellent personal characteristics. He was 
neat in appearance, fair in his dealing with the students, possessed 
professional courage, and was well liked by his colleagues, as well as 
by his pupils. He had a keen sense of humor and could see the stu- 
dent’s point of view. 

Students who “shopped” for easy courses before registering were 
advised against this person, but they heard so many nice things con- 
cerning him that they would most likely enroll in one of his courses 
anyway. In spite of the fact that one “had to work,” the student 
would want other courses with him. 

This instructor is an interesting speaker, and wherever he goes 
as a representative of the college, he always does credit to the insti- 
tution and makes its alumni swell with pride. He is a good research 
man, and his articles and books are read widely. ‘ 

The above teacher deserves to be classified as master teacher from 
the standpoint of his teaching ability, his personal and intellectual 
qualities, and his productive scholarship. 


TEACHERS FOR TOMORROW 


FRANK W. THOMAS 
President, American Association of Teachers Colleges 


During the present school year there will be celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of the first teacher-training 
institution in America. With the establishment of that first normal 
school in 1839, and the recognition that the education of our children 
for citizenship in a free democracy demanded teachers specially 
prepared for that service, there began a century of progress in public 
education which has challenged the wonder and admiration of the 
world. Although one is tempted to linger and give honor to those 
educational pioneers who labored valiantly to advance public educa- 
tion, it is my main purpose this evening to face with you our present 
needs which grow out of changed conditions and new responsibilities 
and which call for still better teachers. Good schools will remain good 
schools only as long as they meet new obligations as these arise. The 
most vital influence in the school is the teacher. As increasing re- 
sponsibilities rest upon the schools, there is a corresponding need for 
teachers capable of meeting the opportunities and challenge of these 
perplexing days. 

Our past century of teacher preparation has emphasized primarily 
the training in the subject matter of the public school curriculum and 
in methods of teaching it effectively. This was good as far as it went. 
In fact, during the days of our simpler pioneer life, it constituted all 
that could be reasonably hoped in the way of educational service, and 
unstinted praise is due the achievements of that time. Such training 
is now inadequate for the demands of modern teaching service. It has 
been freely admitted that many teachers thus trained lack the person- 
ality, the sympathetic understanding, and the real culture essential for 
the most helpful guidance of children. As we recognize the complex 
nature of the task of preparing children for well-informed participa- 
tion in our many-sided civilization,-with preparation also for making 
wise judgments amid its good and bad attractions, we realize that 
the best teachers now must be truly educated persons as well as 
trained in the methods of teaching. They should be examples of the 
culture toward which our children are to be guided. 

In the light of these new responsibilities that will face the teachers 
of tomorrow there are four phases of teacher education which need to 
be emphasized in a way and to a degree that have not been generally 
the case in the past. You will notice that I have made a distinction 
in words. The past century has chiefly been one of teacher training. 
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The broader services now to be faced demand a breadth and depth 
of preparation which may better be called teacher education. 

The first responsibility that I should like to emphasize is that of 
making a wiser and more careful selection of those who are to be 
prepared as teachers. Not everyone who has an ambition to teach 
has the personality, the genuine interest in children, and the breadth 
of understanding which are necessary to the best teaching. The obli- 
gation to choose only the candidates who are likely to be superior 
teachers is now generally accepted throughout the country in institu- 
tions for teacher education. Not all of these colleges have made 
great progress in carrying out this duty, but many of them are 
already meeting it in an admirable way, and have increased their 
percentage of successful graduates to a point where plain failure as a 
teacher is almost eliminated. Certain it is that attention to the per- 
sonal qualifications of teachers will be generally regarded as an im- 
portant part of our work in preparing teachers for the future. We 
have recognized that there is some partial truth in the old saying 
that teachers are born and not made. We at least know that in 
making teachers the kind of material with which we start has a 
tremendous influence on the success of the completed product. 

The second point that will have increasing attention in preparing 
teachers for tomorrow will be courses which tie up knowledge with 
the real problems of living. It has been too often true in the past 
that teachers had an impressive familiarity with a certain division 
of knowledge and could state an amazing number of facts without 
being able to demonstrate the connection of those facts with the actual 
affairs of life where they should be applied. Facts in themselves may 
be of little importance or of great importance. From the standpoint 
of education, the thing which determines their importance is their 
usefulness in guiding and controlling our conduct and activities in the 
real affairs of life. More and more the institutions which prepare 
teachers are attempting to arrange knowledge so that its meaning 
may be seen through the situations which first justified its discovery 
and which gave an importance sufficient to earn for it a place in the 
course of study. This means that a larger proportion of the facts 
of science and of human institutions are to be learned not merely from 
the books, but also from meeting them in the laboratory, in the shop, 
and in the community. Only through such vital acquaintance will the 
teacher be able to give a corresponding reality to the facts as the 
children meet them in the classroom. 

The third characteristic of the newer points of view in teacher 
education grows out of the recognition that no matter how carefully 
we select our candidates for teacher education, the development of 
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their talents and better qualities will depend upon the experiences 
and activities in which they have opportunity to participate. The 
ability to gain the good will of others, the skill which puts a group at 
ease and enlists willing cooperation in any undertaking are things 
that are not accidental gifts. They must be learned through taking 
part in social responsibilities and through learning at first hand that 
consideration for others and that understanding which brings about 
human relationships favorable to progress. Especially is this true of 
those enthusiasms and lively interests which have so much to do with 
producing a stimulating persenality. 

In recognition of this responsibility, the better institutions for 
teacher education now have a rich program of social activities, not 
primarily in order to make college life more pleasant for the student, 
but in order that the students may acquire through such experiences 
the social skills and the variety of interests which will make them 
interesting and inspiring persons in the eyes of their pupils. We 
learn best from those whom we admire and who inspire us with the 
desire to know more of those things which they seem to have found 
interesting and worth while. In a world in which people seem fated 
to live constantly in closer interrelationships, our coming teachers 
must have opportunity to share and enjoy those experiences which 
make for happy and inspiring leadership in their social contacts. 

There is yet a fourth element in this newer picture of teacher 
education—a picture in which, as you have noted, the personality, 
the culture, and the social leadership of the teacher as an individual 
have been emphasized along with the accepted necessity of factual 
knowledge and skillful methods in teaching. This added type of 
attainments which we shall expect the teacher of the future to possess 
would not be complete without a richer acquaintance with the finest 
which humanity has produced in the arts. During the pioneer days 
of our developing nation our people, unfortunately, had little time for 
the beauty and inspiration which music, literature, and other fine 
arts could provide. More unfortunately still, we came as a people to 
feel a kind of contempt and disregard for what we had no time then 
to enjoy. We are gradually coming to realize the tragedy of the loss 
which this neglect has brought to our culture and to our finer under- 
standing of life. 

The masterpieces which human genius has been able to create in 
the various fields of fine arts represent the finest and most satisfying 
expression of the human yearning for beauty and harmony. It is a 
universal human trait, whether shown by the savage as he decorates 
his rude pottery and clothing, by the simpler village groups which 
gather after their labor to brighten life with their folk songs, or by 
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the achievements of trained artists who have struggled through the 
inspiration of genius to portray in music or painting or literature 
the most sublime thoughts and aspirations that they share with the 
rest of humanity. Such creations of the master artists are sublime 
because they express those visions which the rest of us have felt and 
seen but vaguely. If our boys and girls of the future are to choose 
the finer and more inspiring sources of enjoyment as-they seek relief 
from a dull and drab existence threatened by our mechanical age, 
then surely they must have teachers who are able to open for them 
the doors to the world of beauty and inspiration which has been 
created by the human mind in its finest and most exalted moments. 
Teachers must not disregard facts. Teachers must understand the 
laws of learning by which teaching can be most effectively done. But 
teachers must also be able to lead and to inspire through their own 
enriched personalities, personalities that are alive with human sympa- 
thy and uplifted by acquaintance with those works of creative genius 
which give to life new meaning and beauty, those masterpieces in 
the various fields of the fine arts. 

Standing tonight near the close of America’s first century of 
organized teacher training, we may catch something of inspiration 
from a glimpse both into the past and the future. Upon the solid 
foundation laid by the educational pioneers we are to build a program 
of still richer educational service—service which uses wisely all the 
best which the past has to show us, but recognizes also that “new 
occasions teach new duties” and that the teachers of tomorrow must 
be ready to meet the challenge of a more complex society, and through 
realization of its needs to strive for that finer achievement in civiliza- 
tion which is the goal of human progress. 
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DISCOVERING ARITHMETIC 


RUTH THOMPSON 
Madison College, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Two principles which fundamentally govern the teaching of arith- 
metic are (a) abstract thinking takes place only after concrete ex- 
perience and (b) the learner must proceed at his own rate of speed 
to work out his own methods. The interpretation and application of 
these principles vary widely. 

All will agree that the child should begin with concrete experi- 
ences. To some this means a situation should be provided in which 
the teacher uses objects to illustrate a fact which she would teach 
abstractly. For example, to teach the combination three and eight 
she gives the children several experiences such as counting three books 
and eight books, three children and eight children, then proceeds to 
the abstract form under the assumption that the child has had con- 
crete experiences, and understands it abstractly. 

Others work out a more elaborate and systematic plan. They 
realize that a child’s mind cannot jump to abstract solutions without 
preliminary steps. These steps are anticipated and developed system- 
atically. The pupils manipulate sticks and other objects in an 
orderly fashion, following a logical rather than a psychological ap- 
proach. Children trained by this method often get into a habit of 
going through a process carrying little or no meaning. In many 
cases before the process is finished the child has forgotten what he 
started with, and the experience ends just as meaningless as the one 
with too few experiences of a concrete nature. 

A third group uses the psychological approach. These would use 
number to enrich situations which come up normally in the lives of 
the children. 

There are many activities of children that would be enriched by 
the knowledge of number. There are many routine matters which 
need to be done; the roll must be kept, their individual lunch money 
must be kept and checked daily, the classroom funds must be account- 
ed for, and the weights of the pupils must be recorded monthly. 
Second, there are many discussions, observations, and readings that 
would be helped in content and clearness by a better understanding 
of distances, times, sizes of objects, and of large groups composed of 
many objects. Third, there are group and individual activities in 
which number is essential. Some may deal with the entire school, as, 
for instance, selling tickets for a school play or seed for the school 
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library fund. Others include only a group from the entire school, for 
example, as conducting a candy sale at a school entertainment. Other 
activities are carried out by a class or group within the class, such as 
building and playing in a toytown. There are individual activities 
which call for number. One child wishes to paint a border around a 
pasteboard stage, another to make a king’s crown, and a third to 
build a boat. 

In order to make these experiences contribute valuable learnings 
to the children, the teacher must first be sure that the problem is 
understood, then allow opportunity for the children to discover their 
own methods of solution and provide time for an interchange of ideas 
and methods. Slowly the advantages of more mature methods will be 
seen, but no child should be urged to a solution the meaning of which 
he has not grasped for himself. 

The simplest way to count the number of children present is to 
count by ones. Some children very quickly see the advantage of count- 
ing by twos or threes and later counting the number of twos or threes 
and multiplying. Others may count groups and add, while still others 
may count absentees and subtract from the number on roll. Through 
an interchange of ideas about several methods, which arrive at the 
same result, better ways will be discovered. 

A group having money to account for, with the help of the teacher, 
may work out a system for keeping the record. This unifies the 
problem and yet leaves many smaller problems for the children to 
solve in their own ways. 

In recording the weights each month, the reading and writing of 
the weights is a problem to some children. Then comes the problem 
of how much one has gained or lost during the month and how much 
over or under normal weight one is. The ways children solve these 
problems vary widely. In finding the difference between last month’s 
weight of forty-nine pounds and this month’s weight of fifty-one 
pounds, one child may quickly subtract by endings, another may count 
up from forty-nine to fifty-one, while still another may draw a scale 
and count up on it. It is not unusual to find children in a third grade 
able to calculate the fractional part of a pound. In subtracting 4734 
pounds from 4814 pounds, one child counted from 47%4 to 48 one- 
fourth pound, from 48 to 4814, one-half pound, and added the one- 
fourth and one-half to make three-fourths pound. Most children, who 
are able to use these fractional parts, do so by watching very carefully 
the markings on the scale. ; 

Growth in concepts of distance, time, size of objects, and of groups 
demands numbers. Guy told his class there were 1,280 feet in a mile. 
To some this seemed much, to others little. This group had measured 
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the schoolyard earlier in the year and found it to be 380 feet across. 
Comparing this with distances known to be a mile brought the con- 
clusion that Guy must be wrong. They consulted an arithmetic 
book to get the exact figure. 

Likewise in developing a concept of time children must continually 
compare unknowns to things familiar to them. The Pilgrims landed 
in 1620. How long ago was that? Is anyone alive today who was 
living then? 

Fred was reading about a turtle that was four feet long. He 
read it forty feet. He immediately measured across the back of the 
schoolroom with a yardstick and laboriously counted off forty feet. 
Very much elated, he turned to show his findings to Paul, but dis- 
covered his mistake when he turned to verify his statement in the book. 
Though disappointed, he again took the yardstick and measured four 
feet, which looked quite small until he compared it to the terrapins 
in the aquarium. He then exclaimed, “But look how much bigger 
that is than ours.” Number relationship was giving Fred a better 
understanding of what he was reading. 

A group of children read that as many as 40,000 bees lived in one 
hive. That was more bees than there were children in school; yes, 
more than the number of people in the city, even more than five cities 
as large as theirs. They came into a broader concept of large groups 
of things. 

Some children make these interpretations much more readily than 
others. All children build their knowledge of number by continually 
comparing the unknowns with things known. Many occurrences over 
long periods of time are needed before the child even makes the be- 
ginnings of abstract thinking. 

One group attacked the problem of selling tickets for a school play 
by listing on the board their names with the number of tickets each 
took out and the amount of money each had turned in. They then 
formulated the problems which they needed to solve: (1) How much 
money has been turned in? (2) How many tickets have been sold? 
(3) How many tickets are still out? (4) Do the tickets which are out 
plus the tickets that we have and those that have been sold balance 
with the tickets that we had at first? 

All members of the group calculated the money they had in the 
same manner, simply setting down all the amounts and adding. They 
had four dollars. There were various methods of finding how many 
tickets had been sold. Many set down the number sold by each child 
and added. Some listed the amounts of money each brought in and 
found how many tickets each sum would buy and added those numbers. 
Others started with the total amount found in the first problem. Of 
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these some reasoned that one dollar would buy four tickets, adding 
four tickets for each of the four dollars gave a total of sixteen; one 
said, “There are four quarters in a dollar, we had four dollars. Four 
times four is sixteen.” Two attempted to divide twenty-five into 
four dollars and one was successful. 

Keeping the account of a sale of seeds to raise money for the 
school library proved very interesting. There were six boxes of 
twenty packages each given to the children. They were left to figure 
out the number of packages of seeds they had. Their ways of calculat- 
ing ranged from quickly thinking six times twenty equals 120 to 
putting down twenty marks for six times and counting by ones. The 
majority put down twenty for six times and added. They counted 
the packages to verify their answers. A chart on the blackboard was 
used to keep up with the sales. Every day some part of it was 
checked. The amount of money calculated from the chart was bal- 
anced with the sum on hand. The number of packages sold, the 
number unsold, the number left on hand were balanced with the 
original number. Finally, they had $4.45 in money and thirty-one 
packages of seed. Did it balance? There were many solutions. A 
few divided five cents into $4.45 and checked by multiplication. A 
few added five cents again and again until they had $4.45 and counted 
the times. Most of them knew there were twenty nickels in a dollar; 
added twenty four times and then added nine for the nickels in forty- 
five cents. Others could see that four times twenty is eighty and then 
there were nine more. Each time there are different methods there 
should be an opportunity for the children to explain their methods: 
This gives the teacher an opportunity to guide their thinking and raise 
their methods to a higher level. 

At times it may be convenient for a group from the school at large 
to carry on an activity for the whole school. A group of ten children 
were placed on the candy committee for an entertainment. They 
were classed in second, third, and sixth grades. The children from 
the sixth grade had the job of keeping the booth and checking on all 
candy taken out and all money turned in. The smaller children had 
charge of peddling the candy among the crowd. It was very inter- 
esting to see the seriousness with which all worked and the responsi- 
bility the older children felt towards the smaller ones. In fact, before 
the sale the older children spent all of their available time helping 
the younger ones make change with the play money. This was a 
purposeful activity in which number was needed. 

Many times numbers are needed for classroom projects. One 
group of second graders made a town. This town was made up of a 
bank, store, and post office. Tom’s father, the vice-president of a 
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local bank, invited the class to visit him at his work. The children 
learned a great deal from his explanations, which naturally made 
the bank play an important part in the dramatic play of the town. 
This called for much arithmetic. They had to learn to write checks, 
cash checks, to tell and write time, both for the purpose of setting 
the safe and for opening and closing the bank. The store played a 
much less prominent part than the bank and post office with this par- 
ticular group. 

Children often need to use numbers to enrich individual activities. 
Dan was putting a border design of triangles between two parallel 
lines around a stage. To get them the same size, he worked out a plan 
to use a string as a radius and alternate it between the two lines. 
Another child marked the points where the string cut the lines and 
he drew the triangles from these points. 

Agnes and Jack made a king’s and queen’s crown for play. Jack 
saw by drawing a line parallel to the edge, another perpendicular to 
this and measuring an equal distance on each side of the base, he could 
make his triangle equilateral. 

Billy wanted a triangle at the bow of his boat. He measured the 
middle of his board, sawed off the triangle corner, placed it on the 
other side and sawed in like manner. 

Had either Dan or Billy been forced to Jack’s solution the experi- 
ence would have lost its meaning. Later Jack’s solution will have 
more meaning because of these simpler experiences which were mean- 
ingful to them. 

These experiences lead to the following conclusions: First, the 
teacher cannot anticipate what subject matter will be needed in any 
one grade. Some children may work out solutions which seem very 
difficult to one who reasons logically, and these same children may 
have much trouble with very simple things for which they have no 


‘ purpose. 


Second, there is a striking difference in the ability of the children, 
and no conclusion is more valid than that all children cannot attain 
the same achievement at any set time. There cannot be a certain 
standard to be reached by each and every child at the end of any 
grade. 

Third, more emphasis must be placed on the meaning and reason- 
ing of problems than in answers and abstract drill. There is no right 
or wrong way to do a thing as long as there is accurate thinking. 
Children are stimulated to think more clearly when given an oppor- 
tunity to explain their solution to their group. They derive much 
pleasure from doing their own thinking. 
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A STUDY OF READING READINESS 


KATHARINE A. RANSOM 
Chairman of Study Groups, X and Y Schools, Atlanta Public School System 


In January, 1934, a study of reading readiness was started in the 
X and Y schools of the Atlanta public school system. The first step 
made in the experiment was to test all pupils entering the low first 
grade in February of that year. The “Metropolitan Reading Readi- 
ness Test” was selected as the means of determining which children 
were ready to begin a regular first grade curriculum. Since February, 
1934, a total of two hundred sixty-three children have been tested in 
these two schools. The tabulated results of the tests show that thirty- 
three per cent of the children entering first grade are not ready to 
begin reading. 

The classroom teachers gave the tests, scored them, and made a 
careful record of each child’s score on the six parts of the test as 
well as his total score. The total scores made on the tests showed a 
range from 104 to two points, the highest score possible to be made 
being 124 points. Since the test is diagnostic, it proved to be a quick 
way for the teacher to disclose abilities and defects of pupils which 
would have taken a long time to find out by the trial and error process. 


FACTORS GOVERNING READING READINESS 

In order to interpret the scores, each teacher made individual 
case-study reports on certain children who were tested. The case 
studies covered the child’s physical condition, home life, and school 
-history. From the studies, the following conclusions were drawn. 

1. Health—tThe child’s physical condition plays an important 
part in fitting him to begin his schoolwork. A comparison of readi- 
ness scores made and physical condition shows a high degree of corre- 
lation. Of the children scoring between ninety and 100 points, 
twenty-five per cent had physical defects. In the group scoring . 
below fifty points, seventy per cent were found to be defective. The 
most common troubles were malnutrition and diseased tonsils and 
glands. Poor eyesight was all too prevalent, and many speech defects 
were reported. In most cases the financial status of the family ren- 
dered corrective work impossible. Practically all that was done to 
help defective children came through the school. 

An illustration of this point is seen in the case of E, who was 
tested in February, 1936. Her age was six years, four months, and 
she made a total score of fifty-four points. She showed almost no 


1From Manual of Directions—Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test—“Chil- 
dren who are six years of age and score no more than sixty points should have 
a modified first grade curriculum, with little reading unti! the end of the year.” 
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perception of copying ability. She had a serious speech defect. Since 
she had not understood the low first work, she was retained in that 
grade and received special speech training. She is now seven years, 
four months of age and is working well in high first grade. 

J scored forty-three points on her test in February, 1937. Her 
medical examination revealed defective heart, tonsils, and glands. 
Although J had spent two semesters in low first, she had not mastered 
the beginnings of reading because of poor attendance at school. 

2. Home Conditions.—A little child’s preschool experiences and 
interests center mainly around his home, and the conditions there have 
a decided effect on his readiness to begin schoolwork. The most 
serious problem in the homes of X and Y districts are economic. 
Large families are crowded into small rooms where poverty, sickness, 
and ignorance prevail and overwhelm all other aspects of life. Good 
food and adequate, clean clothing are not attainable. The significance 
of these conditions is shown in test scores. In the group of children 
scoring above ninety, seventy-nine per cent come from good, normal 
homes, while only twenty per cent of those scoring below fifty have 
this advantage. 

R’s case furnishes an excellent example of this fact. There are 
thirteen persons in his family who are crowded into a tiny five-room 
house. R’s mother works hard to keep her home and children clean, 
but he is thirteen per cent underweight and very nervous. Although 
he was seven years, nine months of age when tested, R scored only 
fifty-nine points.2, R has plenty of determination to succeed, however, 
and he is now a leader in the low second grade. 

M is six years, ten months of age. She and her family of ten live 
in three rooms. The father is old and cruel, the mother is very un- 
happy. M scored twenty-six points on her test and is making very 
little progress in the low first grade.® 

There is another very serious home problem in the district of X 
and Y schools. In a recent survey it was found that thirty-one per 
cent of the children come from “broken homes,” that is, homes where 
one parent has died or has deserted the family. Parents who have 
separated often quarrel over the custody of their children and let 
their disagreements involve the schools as is shown in the following 
note received by a teacher: 

B dident have anyone to come to school with him yesterday but I am sending 


him today. Please don’t let anyone take him away from school if his father 
comes fer him Just call the Police for they are looking fer him anyway— 


*From Metropolitan Reading Readiness Manual—“Ordinarily children who 
score below sixty points and who are six years of age or older at the time of the 
test are unable to progress in first grade schoolwork.” 

*From Metropolitan Reading Readiness Manual—“Children who are over six 
years of age and score below forty are almost universally in need of special class 
training. 
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Many children suffer dire want because there is no father to pro- 
vide for them. A steady stream of pleas for aid pours into the 
schools. The note quoted shows the serious need: 

Will you let C out at 1 o’clock for we havent a bite of bread or nothing in the 
house. She hasent had anything to eat sence this morning. I thought she could 
sell candy to run us until in the morning— 

Some families are of very uncertain status as is shown in the fol- 
lowing note sent in response to a request by the principal for some 
definite information concerning the name, age, parent’s name, etc., 
of a pupil: 

I married a brown but they call me Mrs. James he was a mr brown but they 
all call him Mr. james so they change the hole family to james he was 10 years 
old the 20 of October this is as near right as I can tell you— 


From our survey we find that sixty-nine per cent of the children 
are at present living with both parents. This does not mean that all 
of these children have happy, normal homes. There is much bicker- 
ing between parents and the children are their innocent victims. A 
great part of the time that should be devoted to the welfare of the 
children is used in threshing out the parents’ disagreements. 

3. Limited Preschool Experiences.—A child needs both practical 
and cultural background to prepare him for schoolwork, and he 
attains this background chiefly through experiences. When social 
advantages are restricted, interests are limited, imaginations become 
stagnant, vocabularies meager, and there are little or no opportunities 
for developing perceptive abilities. Some children often spend months 
without venturing more than a block from home. They see the same 
dirty, bare back yard with its accumulation of rubbish day after day 
and, consequently, suffer depressing effects. 

Many children who enter X and Y schools have never seen any 
magazines or books except those brought home from school by older 
brothers or sisters. They are not familiar with nursery rhymes or 
the old fairy tale classics that are the rightful heritage of every child. 
The case of L shows how conditions of this kind can prove a severe 
handicap to the child subjected to them. L is in the high second grade 
and was tested in February, 1935. Her test score was thirty-eight 
points. L is one of a family of seven who live in three upstairs 
rooms. She is a frail child, and spends all her playtime on a crowded 
sidewalk by a very busy street. In the first year of her school life 
L cried a great deal, but she has adjusted herself and now does fairly 
good work. 

4. Chronological Age.—Mental age rather than chronological is 
the more important factor in determining reading readiness. Of all 
the children scoring below fifty points on the test, only two were found 
to be less than six years and five months. 
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5. Language.—Oral expression of the preschool child has to be 
developed through home and playground conversations. Many chil- 
dren who make low scores on the reading readiness test have illiterate 
parents. Their vocabularies are limited, their errors in grammar 
startling, and their articulation faulty. Since three parts of the test 
are based upon vocabulary and sentence comprehension, the scores 
made on tests three, four, and six give a very clear idea of a child’s 
skill in using language. 

Prior to school entrance, many children who have serious speech 
defects have received very little attention. Some parents think that 
defects in articulation are “cute baby talk” and encourage them; 
twenty-one per cent of the children who scored below fifty on the test 
have speech defects, while only three per cent of the children scoring 
above fifty suffered from a similar handicap. J scored sixty-six 
points on his test at the age of six years and seven months. He had 
a speech defect which was made worse by his association with an 
older brother who suffered from the same affliction. J’s memory and 
perception were good, but his oral reading was retarded by inability 
to pronounce words clearly. His speech has improved due to phonetic 
drills, and his oral reading now keeps pace with his speech improve- 
ment. 

T presented a different language problem. She is the daughter of 
deaf and dumb parents. Her preschool companions had been a pet 
dog and cat. T was starved for the human companionship which 
she found at school. Her chief interest in school was conversations 
with her teacher and her classmates. T’s test score was fifty-nine 
points showing very limited vocabulary and little understanding of 
numbers. She spent two semesters in the low first grade, then 
progressed normally, and is doing as good work in the high second as 
her I. Q. of seventy-nine permits. 

6. Muscular Coordination.—Many children who enter school have 
developed only a small degree of rhythmic muscular control and co- 
ordination due primarily to the fact that they have had so little ex- 
perience with play equipment designed to train the muscles or the 
eyes. Since reading is to a very great extent dependent upon 
rhythmic eye and thought coordination, a part of the reading readi- 
ness test requires the copying of certain simple figures, and another 
part is made up of a series of pictures among which the pupil is 
asked to find similarities. 

Many pupils who failed on the two tests mentioned had trouble 
with writing as well as reading. G’s experiences in the first grade 
furnished an excellent illustration of the lack of writing readiness. 
At the age of five years and ten months she made a total test score 
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of only fifty points owing to her inability to copy or to follow direc- 
tions. G lives with her grandmother, her mother being dead and her 
father having deserted her in infancy. She had known very few 
children before coming to school, and she did not know how to play. 
Although she would read with the teacher after the other children had 
gone home, she was unable to concentrate on any kind of work when 
the group was present. Her muscular control was so poor that it 
required great effort to learn to skip, jump rope, or bounce a ball. 
She still seems to have little rhythriic ability. G is now in the high 
third grade where she avoids all mechanical tasks, but enjoys sitting 
in a corner reading alone. W was tested at the age of six years and 
eight months. His low score of twenty-three on the test was partly 
due to the fact that he could do nothing on the test requiring copying 
or on the one devoted to the noting of similarities. W is a big healthy- 
looking boy who likes to play in spite of his awkward movements. He 
progresses very slowly in all of his schoolwork and hesitates to tackle 
new problems. 

7. Short Interest and Attention Span.—Some children can neither 
listen to a story nor complete an assigned task when they enter school. 
A large number of the low scores were made by pupils who were un- 
able to focus attention on any port of the test for more than a minute 
or two because they had never learned how to attack problems or 
take directions. The case of R, who is now in the low first grade, 
furnishes a splendid example. He was tested in October, 1937, at 
the age of six years and four months. His total score was seventeen 
points. An observer in his class in December, 1937, made the follow- 
ing notes concerning his attention to the task of coloring a page of 
outlined pictures: 


1. Could not follow directions. 

2. Colored arm with crayon. 

8. Stopped coloring and put down crayon eight times. 
4. No interest. 

5. Little effort. 


L, who was eight years and ten months of age in October, 1937, 
when he was tested, scored fifty-seven points. It seems impossible 
for him to center his attention upon anything for more than a few 
seconds. Recently a visitor was present in his class when the teacher 
and children were examining some flowers that had been brought to 
school. While they were talking about the colors, fragrance, names, 
etc., of the flowers, the observer made the following notes about L’s 
behavior: 


. Talked in loud whisper to another child. 

. Crossed and uncrossed legs. 

. Interrupted discussion to say, “My mother’s gonna git me some new pants.” 
. Rocked chair back and forth. ‘ 
. Attention at last! ‘Them violets don’t smell so good.” 
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The entire discussion lasted less than five minutes. 

8. Feeble-Mindedness.—Mental deficiency will naturally cause re- 
tardation in reading. Due to a lack of qualified testing personnel, 
only a small per cent of the first grade pupils can be given the Binet 


Test. The reading readiness test indicates clearly which children 
should have intelligence tests. 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES 

After a careful analysis of the factors causing lack of reading 
readiness, the next step was to determine the most effective methods 
to be used in overcoming the obstacles and to prepare the children 
for normal school life. 

To correct the existing home conditions is beyond the power of 
the school. Instead the teachers have attempted to make school so 
attractive that home conditions may be temporarily forgotten. The 
children are taught to play, to be merry, to be good sports. They are 
very timid at first as all such experiences are new, but as they enjoy 
more of school life they learn to love it, they attain more poise, and 
often develop unusual and unsuspected talents. The children show 
their gratitude by coming early and staying late. Some do not wish 
to leave on time, but hide under the tables in an effort to prolong 
the school day. 

9. Physical Corrections.—The problem of correcting physical de- 
fects is an enormous one, made harder by the indifferent attitude of 
many parents and the superstitious prejudices of others. By means 
of ingenuity and great persistence, the children are, one by one, being 
fitted with glasses, their teeth are receiving dental care, and some 
diseased tonsils are being removed. The greater part of this work is 
being done through the free clinics with the aid of the school principal, 
the city nurse, and dentist. 

Atlanta is fortunate in having a special teacher of lip reading, 
Mrs. Belle R. McConnell, who goes to all the schools where there are 
deaf children. She gives each child who needs it two hours of indi- 
vidual instruction in lip reading every week. She has taught children 
to speak who, because of their deafness or because of abnormal mouth 
formation, could not talk when they entered school. One boy has gone 
through the six grades of X school with her help, in spite of the fact 
that he is totally deaf, and could not speak intelligibly when he entered 
school. 

New Experiences.—No matter how limited the child’s preschool 
experiences may have been, he finds a wealth of new activities at 
school to awaken his interest. Large easels and a varied supply of 
paints and paper prove most enticing to many children. With a paint- 
brush the most timid newcomer expresses thoughts that he could 
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never put into words. The creative art work of some children is 
surprisingly good. Building blocks of different sizes and shapes fire 
imaginations which have been suppressed. Planting and tending 
gardens of many types and sizes will awaken a feeling of wonder 
and satisfaction in almost any child. Experiments in science start the 
children to thinking and furnish subject matter for class discussion, 
enabling them to talk without self-consciousness. 

Books of varied content are easily accessible to every child. When 
a child has enjoyed the colorful illustrations in a book, he often asks 
his teacher to read the story to him. Dramatizing favorite stories is 
a new experience that delights and intrigues many children while it 
develops poise and self-assurance. Above all, an interested child loves 
hard work and is happiest when he has accomplished some difficult 
task. 

Rhythm.—To develop muscular control and coordination the kin- 
dergarten encourages rhythmic interpretation of piano music. In- 
terpretive rhythm is continued throughout the primary grades. Games 
with balls, rope jumping, singing games, toy bands, etc., are of great 
value in training. the child’s large muscles to obey. Painting, 
drawing, cutting, and clay modeling train eyes and hands to work 
together. 

Language.—With a wealth of new experiences surrounding them, 
the children want to talk. They learn new words and want to use 
them. Through games planned for that purpose, many of the errors 
in oral expression are corrected. Children listen to good stories and 
develop a hunger for literature. The old nursery rhymes are soon 
learned and give added satisfaction. 


BEGINNING READING 
1. Normal Method.—Children who are ready to read are taught 
by the normal method used in the primary grades. The first printed 
material presented to the children is made in chart form. The charts 
are of two types, some are stories made by the children about their 
daily experiences, others are made by the publishers of the primers 
used in the schools. The children read the charts with the help of 
their teacher. The first consideration is the story as a whole with 
emphasis on the thought. Later the story is broken up into sentences, 
phrases, and last of all certain words are selected and learned. New 
“word games” are presented daily to make learning interesting. 
Next the preprimer is presented, and the children learn how to 
hold books, turn pages properly, and while mastering the simple, 
mechanical tasks connected with reading a book, the eyes become 
accustomed to small print. The preprimer introduces much of the 
vocabulary used in the primer which is to follow. Ordinarily the 
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primer can be read after about ten weeks’ preparation. Whenever 
possible, the teacher uses printed directions and instructions for her 
pupils. Weather reports, news items, and printed invitations stimu- 
late a real desire for reading. 

2. The Slow Child.—While the method described above has 
proved itself of value to the child who is ready to advance rapidly, 
it does not meet the needs of the slow or the dull children. If teachers 
wish to reduce the number of remedial reading and nonreading cases, 
it is vitally important that they begin in the first grade, and certainly 
in the second grade, a course in reading instruction that will give 
to a slow child a dependable means of mastering words. Since com- 
prehension of reading material is impossible without word mastery, 
the child must know how to read words correctly. Some people have 
the mistaken idea that young children have an eye span which covers 
two or more words. Our careful study and observation has disclosed 
the fact that the average child has a much more limited range of 
vision. Our study indicates that a child in the primary grades of the 
elementary schools sees only a syllable or two of a word at a single 
fixation. Since he sees words in fragments, it is necessary not only 
for him to have a working knowledge of letters, but of their sounds. 
Teaching letter sounds eliminates the necessity for spelling a word 
in order to pronounce it. 

There are two simple methods of determining the number of eye 
fixations made by a pupil in the reading of a single line of printed 
material. If the teacher places a mirror at the top of the page which 
is being read, she can check the child’s eye movements as he reads 
across the line by watching his reflection in the mirror. A more 
simple, but less accurate, method of counting eye fixations is to sit 
facing the pupil who is reading and check his eye movements as he 
reads. In either method, the best results can be obtained during an 
oral reading lesson. First the single consonant sounds are taught, 
one at a time. Then words beginning with these consonants are 
shown. Soon the children begin to hunt for words with familiar 
initial sounds in their storybooks, charts, magazines, newspapers, or 
in any other available material. When single consonant sounds are 
learned, consonants are blended and combined with vowels or other 
consonants. In primary grades no emphasis is placed on variations 
in vowel sounds. The vocabulary used in primary readers does not 
make it necessary, and the children are not mentally mature enough 
to understand the reasons for changes in vowel sounds. Emphasis is 
placed on word endings (er, est, ing, ight, ly, etc.) which are taught as 
phonetic sounds. Children are taught to observe the first syllable of 
words carefully to prevent their confusing per and pre, an and am, 


' dar and dra, fre and fer, etc. 
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In X and Y schools where teachers have given their slow children 
phonetic help, they have found their efforts amply rewarded. The 
results of the Metropolitan Achievement Test given in March, 1938, 
show that real improvement has been made by many children. 

V is an example of a child who responded to the careful training 
she received. In March, 1937, she made a reading readiness score of 
forty-four, which indicated that she could not learn to read by regular 
methods. Due to special help she has learned to read and made a 
grade score of 2.2 in March, 1938, which shows that she is able to do 
the reading of the low second grade well. 

When S was tested in October, 1936, her reading readiness score 
was fifty-three, and she was not ready to begin reading. She was 
promoted to the low second grade in February, 1938. At that time 
her grade score was 1.9, showing that she was able to do the work 
expected of her in the second grade. 

G was one of the first group given the reading readiness test in 
1935. At that time she made a score of fifty. G is now in the low 
fourth grade where she was given a Metropolitan Achievement Test. 
Her grade score in reading was 4.0. 

J is in the high second grade where her reading grade score was 
2.6 in spite of the fact that her reading readiness score was only 
fifty-eight points. 

All the children mentioned received aid in phonetics, which helped 
them through the greatest difficulties in reading. 

The teachers used the reading readiness scores merely as a means 
of diagnosing difficulties and of locating defects in the children’s pre- 
school preparation. If a teacher would have her children read well 
and enjoy reading, she must analyze each child’s needs and provide 
suitable remedial measures early to give him a good foundation for 
reading; for upon this foundation each child must build with definite 
understanding since the structure of reading becomes more and more 
complicated as he advances. Every child must be given a reliable key 
with which to attack new words and new reading situations. He must 
have many and varied opportunities to stimulate interest in the use 
of reading skills. When a child has mastered the mechanics of read- 
ing, a new world is opened to him—a world in which he forgets him- 
self and his sordid surroundings. He is inspired to do things and to 
lift himself up to a higher level. It is in every teacher’s power to 
make this gift to her children. Can she do less than try? 


COMMUNITY INTERESTS IN THE CREATIVE 
CURRICULUM 


LILLIAN WIGGINS BRUTSCHE 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Gladewater, Texas 


Under the head of community interests may be listed the most 
important industries, the natural phenomena of the region, physical 
and civic needs, and points of historical interest in the locality. So 
much has been written about the values accruing to children in study- 
ing at first-hand the conditions of their environment, yet so little of 
this type of work seems to have been done except in demonstration and 
experimental schools. That such work can be carried on in a public 
school situation has been demonstrated by the elementary grades of 
our school system in this East Texas community. 

Our state tentative course of study for the elementary grades has 
reduced the load of factual and drill requirements, thus giving more 
time for creative work along those lines most appealing to each group 
and individual. The possibilities for vitalizing the curriculum are 
limited only by the nature of the community, the philosophy of the 
school administrative officers, and the ingenuity and imagination of 
the teacher. 

At this point, many teachers in the least prosperous communities 
will insist that another limitation exists, that is, lack of funds, books, 
and equipment. On the contrary, community interests can be used 
quite advantageously because books and elaborate equipment are not 
necessary. In this type of study the teachers and pupils get informa- 
tion from first-hand observation and by personally interviewing per- 
sons connected with the interest being investigated. Such training is 
in itself of immense practical value to every pupil, and, like beauty, 
“is its own excuse for being.” Even though the outcomes of the 
particular unit or project may not prove to be so valuable, the train- 
ing in research methods is one of the most desirable skills in education. 

Such information, derived from original sources and expressed in 
the pupils’ own words, is of more educative value to the pupils doing 
the work and, if this material could be made available to other schools, 
would be of greater interest to other children than the parrot-like 
reports on material gleaned from books and other secondary sources. 

Because so much of the information must come from personal ex- 
perience and observation, those children who are weak in reading 
skills are able to make as worth-while contributions as the most 
erudite pupil. Sometimes the contribution of such a pupil is superior 
to that of the more bookish child. 
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Although our elementary school library has much material that 
is helpful in the working out of units on our community interests, we 
must guard against letting the children rely on these secondary 
sources to the neglect of all available primary sources. Thus, it 
appears that lack of books and materials is far from being a deterrent 
in working out units on community interests. 

The dominant interest of our community is the oil industry, for 
we are situated at the gateway of the East Texas oil field, the largest 
in the world. Directly or indirectly, the daily bread of nearly every- 
one in this community comes from oil. Obviously, this was the logical 
selection for our first unit on community interests. 

The subject was approached quite naturally when our fifth grade 
pupils were studying the Southern states, since Texas and Oklahoma 
lead in the production of oil. The supervisor appealed to the fifth 
grade teachers and pupils to learn all they could from actual observa- 
tion and to reproduce their knowledge and experiences in varied forms, 
so that other teachers and pupils who had never seen an oil field or 
refinery could learn about this great industry. The response was 
enthusiastic. Because this was the first time they had attempted this 
type of work, there was not nearly as much contributed from personal 
experience and observation as might have been produced. There was 
a tendency to lean too heavily on materials from the library rather 
than from the field and refineries directly. However, the resulting 
activities, reports, plays, drawings, maps, charts, vocabularies, table 
and floor projects, and collections of oil products taught teachers and 
pupils much that they had not known before about the oil industry. 
The teachers’ diaries of the work on the unit, some of the best reports 
and drawings of the pupils, and photographs of the table and floor 
projects representing oil fields and refineries were assembled and 
printed in a booklet which should be of interest and value to other 
children in other parts of the country.! 

The name of this town, Gladewater, is suggestive of the surround- 
ing terrain. Swampy glades between low hills, and sluggish backwater 
of the Sabine River form ideal breeding places for mosquitoes. Here, 
the Anopheles flourishes, spreading malaria with its attendent suf- 
fering and economic loss. Until recently, it was impossible to sit 
outside after dark, unprotected by screens or insecticide. Oil was 
sprayed on some of the swamps, but there seemed to be no concerted 
effort to eradicate the pests. Many of the people seemed to be igno- 
rant of the fact that open receptacles, capable of holding water, offered 
ideal breeding places for the Anopheles. “Chills and fever” was ac- 


1A Unit on the Oil Industry of Texas, by the Fifth Grade Classes of the Glade- 
water Elementary School, Gladewater, Texas. $0.50. 
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t cepted as an unavoidable condition by much of the population, and 

2 “chill tonics” were taken regularly by whole families. 

y Early in the spring of 1937, before mosquitoes began to breed, 

t our third grade pupils, who were studying about insect pests, worked 

t out a unit on the Anopheles mosquito. With the help of their teachers, 
these young children were able to read and understand much of the 


r literature we were able to find on the subject. They learned the life 
t history and habits of this pest, methods of its eradication, and how 
- it spreads malaria. They were told something of the history of the 
1 disease and of the men who discovered its cause and cure. The county 

health unit supplied us with booklets with this information, and a few 
e stories and articles were found in readers and library books. Our 
a county health unit also gave us mounted specimens of the male 
h and the female Anopheles, and lent us laboratory slides showing a 


- drop of pure blood and a drop of blood containing the malaria para- 
site. These the pupils examined under a powerful microscope borrowed 


r from the high school. The county supervisor of nurses spent a whole 
S day taking blood smears of third grade children who had their 
s parents’ written consent to take the test. These smears were ex- 
1 amined and reported on by the state health department. Moving 
S picture films showing the life history of the Anopheles, typical breed- 
r ing places and their eradication, the method of the transmission of 
g malaria, and the newest type of treatment were lent to us by the 
e chemical company which manufactures the medicine used in this 
d treatment. The pupils made sand table displays showing conditions 
fo conducive to mosquito breeding and methods of destroying them. 
s Booklets, posters, sketches of the life history of the Anopheles and 
r the transference of malaria, original riddles, verses, stories, and re- 
d ports were given. One class wrote and presented an original play, 
r “The Trial of the Anopheles Mosquito.” Each pupil explored his 
own premises to discover any possible breeding places, reported on 
1- this, and told how the condition could be remedied. In many in- 
r stances, the children were able to transmit their interest and knowl- 
e, edge to their families. Thus, many home conditions were improved. 
f- This summer the mosquitoes are not nearly so numerous as they 
it were a year ago. We do not take all the credit for this improvement, 
is however, for about the time that we worked out this unit, our Junior 
d Chamber of Commerce undertook an elaborate program of mosquito 
- control, utilizing the WPA help available. We do feel that the pupils 
d who worked cut this unit contributed to this improvement of the 
C- community. 
An even greater threat to this community than malaria is the 
* “Great White Plague,” to which the black race seems to be especially 
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susceptible, and this race is well represented in the population of 
this region. The prevalence of this disease is due largely to ignorance, 
ignorance of early symptoms, of preventive measures, of proper care 
of those who have the disease. 

We felt that our school children could do much to dispel such 
ignorance. Consequently, we decided to have our fourth and fifth 
grade classes work out units on these phases of tuberculosis. Since 
the National Tuberculosis Association puts its seals on the market 
shortly before the Christmas season, we planned to carry on this study 
during the six weeks preceding the Christmas holidays. The desire 
to sell these seals served as the approach to the unit in some classes; 
while in other classes, it was the work on the unit which aroused 
the desire to sell the stamps. In their enthusiasm, these children sold 
hundreds of seals. 

In this unit, most of the information came from secondary sources, 
such as the variety of booklets furnished us by our county health unit, 
and books and other materials ordered by our school nurse. At this 
season of the year, many magazines had articles on the subject of 
tuberculosis, hoping to accelerate the sale of seals. Several of the 
pictoria! periodicals had splendid photographs of the newest methods 
of care employed in the best sanatoria and of the recent surgical 
means of treatment of tuberculosis of the lungs. Many of the pupils 
had personal experiences to relate. The discussion of their own home 
conditions and their health habits led to valuable suggestions. 

It was surprising how many original and interesting activities 
were developed by the teachers and pupils. One fourth grade teacher 
invented an imaginary child, supposed to be ill with tuberculosis, 
who had no one to care for her until there would be room for her in a 
state sanatorium. A letter, purporting to be from this little girl, asked 
this class to undertake this responsibility. What child could resist 
this appeal to his imagination and sympathy? The pupils entered into 
the play with great gusto and began to make plans for their care of 
Marjorie, who was represented by a doll. They built and furnished a 
house appropriate for a tuberculous patient, made her clothes, planned 
her daily menus and a program of rest. Accurate account of the 
expense of caring for Marjorie gave opportunity for much practice in 
number skills. All these activities necessitated study of tuberculosis, 
and utilized many subject matters. 

Another fourth grade class built a Ferris wheel, the hub represent- 
ing the tubercle bacillus; each spoke represented a symptom of active 
tuberculosis and the necessary care. In the seats of the Ferris wheel 
were dolls of sizes and dress appropriately illustrating the ages at 
which people are most susceptible to tuberculosis. Another fourth 
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grade class made a “picture show” depicting the cause, prevention, 
and treatment of tuberculosis. 

A fifth grade class built a miniature sanatorium, fitting it with 
tiny beds and doll patients. Several classes wrote and produced 
original plays. All classes made posters and booklets, and gave oral 
and written reports on tuberculosis and the work of the scientists 
identified with the conquest of the disease. 

All of these activities impressed the pupils with the realization of 
the need for healthful living, the importance of early recognition of 
symptoms, the necessity of proper preventive measures for the well, 
and the care of the infected. It is hoped that this interest and knowl- 
edge was passed on to adults in the pupils’ homes. 

An industry, which may become the rival of the oil industry in 
East Texas, is the manufacture of paper pulp for newsprint from 
Southern pine trees. The process used was invented by the late Dr. 
Charles H. Herty of Savannah, Georgia. His tireless research makes 
possible a great new industry for those Southern states having large 
areas of pine forests. Plans are now being matured for the erection 
of a newsprint mill in East Texas which will be capable of producing 
50,000 tons of newsprint a year. The opening of such a plant will 
tremendously increase the prosperity of this community, not only 
because of the employment offered to many persons, but because the 
10,000,000 acres of slash pine in East Texas, heretofore of little 
market value, will yield a good living to many poor landowners. 
These forests can be made to reproduce themselves every twelve or 
fifteen years, whereas the Canadian spruce forests, which have been 
the only source of pulp for newsprint, must take sixty years to re- 
produce themselves.. This new industry also greatly benefits the 
newspaper publishers of the nation, since they will no longer be 
dependent on Canada for newsprint. 

We thought that our school children should learn something about 
this prospective industry which will mean so much to their community 
and probably to many of their own families. Our fourth grade 
teachers clamored to have their pupils be the ones to work out this 
unit. They started the unit this last February. 

Most of our information was gleaned from the newspapers, for 
all the papers of this section have published many items on this 
subject for the past few years. The supervisor had a large collection 
of such clippings, to which others were added by teachers and pupils 
as the work on the unit progressed. Government bulletins and 
advertising literature of paper manufacturing firms furnished infor- 
mation on pine forests and the processes of papermaking. One paper 
manufacturer lent us a moving picture film showing how paper is 
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made by modern methods. Articles on the subject were found in 
several current magazines. In some readers and library books we 
found interesting accounts of the history of papermaking from the 
wasp, who was the original papermaker, through the methods of 
modern times. A local agent of the Dallas Morning News gave a talk 
to the pupils explaining what Dr. Herty’s work means to the South 
and to the newspaper publishers of the entire nation. He also ex- 
plained the processes of the making of newsprint, and showed samples 
of different qualities of newsprint and other papers. 

The activities engaged in during the working out of this unit were 
not numerous, but were interesting. One class experimented in mak- 
ing paper by hand in the classroom. While the product was not satis- 
factory, the experience was worth-while. Another class made a 
“picture show,” giving all the steps in the development of paper- 
making. One class constructed a miniature lumber mill on the sand 
table. All the classes collected various kinds and qualities of paper 
and articles made of paper and paper pulp. Thus, the fourth grade 
children learned much about this industry which will soon have a 
great influence on their lives. 

Before the discovery of oil in this section eight years ago, cotton 
raising was the leading industry. It is still the most important means 
of livelihood in those parts of the community where “black gold’ does 
not flow. 

One fifth grade home room teacher found her pupils were so inter- 
ested in the subject of cotton that she wished to let them work a unit 
on this subject instead of on transportation, which was to be the 
subject of the next unit worked out by the fifth grades. 

This teacher and her pupils performed many original activities. 
They made a floor project showing an old plantation home with the 
slave quarters near by. One boy made a wooden model of Eli 
Whitney’s first cotton gin. A miniature modern gin was constructed, 
showing cotton bales being loaded onto toy trucks, and a toy train 
carrying bales to a miniature harbor where toy boats are being loaded. 
A mural, done in paint and fabric, showed the steps in the old hand 
processes: picking the cotton, removing the seed, carding, spinning, 
weaving, and a final scene showing the mistress cutting out the gar- 
ments, while a black mammy sews and fits the clothes on the children. 
Booklets, charts, and posters were made covering the various phases 
of cotton production and manufacture. A veritable museum of cotton 
products was displayed. An excursion was taken through a cotton 
gin. Cotton seed were planted in a window box and had grown into 
foot-high plants by the close of school in June. While readers, 
geographies, library books, magazines, newspapers, government bulle- 
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tins, and advertising literature were consulted, much of the informa- 
tion came from first-hand observation and personal experience. 

Geography, as a definite subject in our curriculum, is begun the 
second semester of the third grade. The textbook discusses city and 
country living. This past year, we decided to have the third grade 
classes work out a unit comparing country, town, and city life. Most 
of the classes made floor and sand table projects depicting farms; 
some made miniature city streets. Skyscrapers, designed in the 
modern manner, were topped with towers made from pasteboard 
cartons in which some recently purchased fire extinguishers had come. 
One class made a replica of several blocks in the center of Gladewater 
to illustrate a town community. A toy railroad ran through the 
center. Streets were marked off on laundry paper which covered the 
floor. Boxes were used to represent blocks of buildings. The water 
tank and oil derricks were made of pasteboard. One boy made a free- 
hand sketch of the elementary school and cut it out of cardboard, 
locating this in the proper place. This representation was rather 
skimpy as to buildings and was nothing to make the townspeople glow 
with pride, but the children learned much about this section of the 
town which they had not noticed before. 

Every community can make studies of the plant, animal, and insect 
life of the region. A number of our classes have worked out units on 
birds, flowers, trees, water life, snakes, and insects of this region with 
the usual activities possible in such studies, and some original projects. 
Children of all ages enjoy these subjects, but such units are especially 
appropriate for first and second grade pupils who are too young to 
understand the social, industrial, and historical aspects of the com- 
munity. 

We are fortunate in living in a community which teems with in- 
teresting material for study, but every community has some worth- 
while interests; and every grade, from the first through high school, 
can enrich its curriculum, and in some cases benefit the community, by 
investigating the environment. 


WHAT THE STATISTICAL SLIDE RULE WILL DO 


E. R. ENLOW 
Atlanta Public Schools 


The statistical slide rule was first announced in July, 1934. It 
is an actual calculating instrument based on the engineers’ log log 
duplex rule. Ten standard scales are identical on the two rules, 
while seven new scales have been devised for the statistical rule. 

This statistical slide rule has recently been revised, as a result 
of numerous suggestions offered in response to the original descrip- 
tive article and experimentation by the designer. A trial “batch” 
of the revised rules has been produced by the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of engineering slide rules who have named it the Enlow 
Statistical Slide Rule. Interested researchers here and there are 
trying it out. 

The slide rule, as an instrument to facilitate computation, is not 
new to many of the leading educational and psychological statisticians. 
In fact, they have made use of it in their laboratories and offices. 
Probably most of them have felt the inadequacy of the various engi- 
neering rules for statistical purposes. In a letter to the writer, one 
of the country’s outstanding statistics teachers expressed discomfiture 
over the difficulty of going from the slide rule to tables and vice versa. 

The main object in the writer’s mind in designing the statistical 
slide rule was to provide a device which would enable one to make all 
the ordinary statistical computations without having to refer to 
printed mathematical tables. That this has actually been achieved, 
the statistician may readily observe by noting the accompanying 
reproduction of both faces of the slide rule. There are seventeen 
scales, which are the equivalent of eighteen, since one serves a double 
purpose. . 

In order to give some idea of the degree of facility which may 
quite readily be achieved by the researcher, the writer presents the 
following time data. They are based on his own computations and 
do not represent maximum speed, but only reasonably rapid per- 
formance. No doubt they could be reduced in some cases as much 
as twenty-five to fifty per cent, especially under the pressure of a 
computational contest. The time given includes the time required to 
write down the final result and any intermediate figures which must 
be recorded. Incidentally, it may be mentioned that many of the 
calculations on the slide rule do not require recording of any inter- 


*Enlow, E. R., Abstract of “A Statistical Slide Rule,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, 12: 26-30; July, 1934. 
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mediate figures and none require laying down the slide rule until 
the final result is obtained. Of course it must be understood that 
the time given is only that required to complete the indicated opera- 
tions. 


1. Interpolation for the median (or any other percentile)—ten 
seconds. 
i(N/2—F) 7x36 
f 


= 4.9 (five like this in fifty seconds). 


2. Correction for the arithmetic mean—twelve seconds. 
i(3fd) 5x37 


= 1.3 (five like this in sixty seconds). 


N 
8. Coefficient of regression—twenty seconds. 
bh, =r-= — = .807 (five like this in one hundred 
seconds). 


4. Standard deviation—fifty seconds. 


_; 2 


945 67 \2 
= =5- 31 ~ ( sr) = 16.6 (five like this in two hundred 


fifty seconds) . 
5. Coefficient of correlation—three minutes. 
N N 
( sfx \* xfy 
N N N 
1149 ( 175 ) 
136 136 
1252 87 1385 
136 136 136 136 
(Note that this requires six quotients, two products, two squares, and 
two square roots). 


6. Probable error of the coefficient of correlation—thirty-five seconds. 


pe — = 0887 (five tie 


246 
this in one hundred seventy-five seconds). 
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7. Coefficient of partial correlation—sixty seconds. 
Tig — Tis Tas — (.225) (—.387) 


V1l—r?,, 1— (.225)2 1— (—.387)? 
= .847 (five in five minutes). 
8. Biserial r—fifty seconds. 


(M, — M,)pa 


12.3 « .175 x .825 
10.9 z* 


* (The value of z, .258, is read directly from the slide rule) 


9. Find the sigma distances from the mean for the following per- 
centile ranks—nine seconds. 


Sample: a 345 (twenty like these in sequence in three minutes) . 


= 


= 


= .631 


10. Intelligence quotient—twelve seconds. 


= = 107 (ten in two minutes). 


The few samples above are indicative of the possibilities with the 
statistical slide rule. The writer invites criticisms and suggestions. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHERE THE TEACHERS TAKE OFF 

The city regards the country with an ironic smile as if tc say, 
“Go ahead. Prepare your strong young men. Let them draw from 
you the breath of great deeds. Care for them tenderly. Rear them 
through their young strategic days. But keep this in mind. In the 
end they will come to me.” And, in the main, the city speaks the 
truth. To it the strong young men come, have always come. The city 
lays its snares and calls its wares, and the young men forsake their 
native hills and dales and henceforth crowd the city’s offices and 
courts and schools and market places. 

It was ever so. To Nineveh and Athens and Alexandria went the 
strong young men even as they now go to New York and Los Angeles. 
It was so in ancient Rome which called its great writers from the 
remote places. To those with talents, literary, esthetic, commercial, 
forensic, educational, the city sounds its call and they come trooping in. 

But to us the most disturbing phase of the urbanward trek is the 
tendency of the teacher to start moving to town at the first discovery 
of educational force or leadership. Not all of the strong teachers move 
to the city, but the cycle is an unlovely one. The raw young rookies 
are sent to remote one-room schools for a tacit apprenticeship. If one 
manifests leadership and teaching power he is transferred to a con- 
solidated school. If the display continues he is brought in to a small 
town high school, then to a city high school. Then, he is assigned to a 
principalship. Next in the series of ascent is a superintendency or a 
college professorship. Then, his meteoric rise is climaxed by a college 
presidency. Very inspiring but where does it leave the remote coun- 
try school? Just where it has always been, the point from which 
strength takes off—but to which it does not return. To point the 
moral, whatever it is, we have canvassed three colleges, rather large 
colleges. Of the first, every member of the administrative staff and 
every teacher of professorial rank came from the country. Of the 
second, one professor was born in a village of 1,800. Of the third, 
one professor was born in a city. Very inspiring, but whom does 
it leave in the rural school? Why, the raw young rookies, and those 
who couldn’t make the grade, and, thank heaven, a few of the salt of 
the earth, who reject the promise of the fleshpots of the city for the 
sake of a greater need. A few but too few! There is a beauty in 
the country and there is latent power in those who live there, but 
one who begins to discover that beauty and that power doesn’t stay 
in the country long. He is good enough for the city. We wish that 
we knew what to do about it, but we do not. We are merely telling 
again a story that is as old as, for instance, the University of Paris 
whose first teachers, as far as we know them, had been country boys. 
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Five Star Selections—Buy with Your First Five Dollars 


*##**N. E. A. The structure and administration of education in American 
democracy. Educational Policies Commission, c1938. 128p. $0.50. 

The five chapters set forth the structure and scope of American public education and its 
administration through local, state, and federal government. Principles are proposed for con- 
trolling administrative relationships of public ial chapter deals with public vs. 
nonpublic schools. e book is well written. 


*****Van DOREN, CARL. Benjamin Franklin. Viking, 1938. 845p. $3.75. 

Franklin’s classic Autobiography stops short of the years in which he so superbly assumed 
the roles of scientist, statesman, diplomat, and sage. Benjamin Franklin is a fine twentieth 
century biography and at the same time a remarkably complete autobiography, built up with 
great skill from the journals, letters, and miscellaneous writings (much of this material hitherto 
little known) of the most versatile and most modern (if not the greatest) of the Founding Fathers. 
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Four Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty Dollars 


**** AGAR, HERBERT. The pursuit of 
happiness; the story of American de- 
mocracy. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1938. 386p. $3.00. 

More than the story of the Democratic Party, 
this is a history of American democracy. The 
author of The people's choice tells fascinatingly 
the inside stories of conventions and campaigns, 
but never lets us forget that—regardless of 
economic change—this democracy can only sur- 
vive through adherence to the basically moral 
principle of “‘equal rights for all, special privi- 
leges tor none.” 


****R EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA. 
Broadcasting and the public; a case 
study in social ethics. Abington Press, 
c1938. 220p. $1.50. 

Like the Arabian genii, radio has appeared 
and works miracles indifferently to delight or 
destroy us. This valuable study describes the 
origin and regulation of radio, with its sig- 
nificance for advertising, entertainment, educa- 
tion, religion, controversial issues. and interna- 
tional relations. The importance of better de- 
fining the “public interest” with regard to 


= ata and quality of programs is made very 
clear. 


****GRAVES, ROBERT. 
sarius. 
$3.00. 

The fictionized biography of a competent 
Christian general, conqueror of Huns and Goths, 


to the greater glory of his envious Emperor 
Justinian. Writing faithfuly as to known facts 


Count Beli- 
Random House, c1938. 564p. 


and carefully as to imagined possibilities, the 
author brings the dark sixth century alive in a 
thrilling narrative that holds one breathless. 

****HUGHES, RICHARD. In hazard. 
Harpers, 1938. 279p. $2.50. 

Facing death at its noisiest, harshest, and 
most prolonged, the crew of the crippled and 
powerless ‘“‘Archimedes” fight out a mighty 
storm at sea. Fine descriptive writing, tense 
but simple, full of stress, danger, pain and fear. 
Listed by Berton Braley as one of the ten best 
books of the year. Especially appealing to 
men. 

****VALLENTIN, ANTONNIA. Leonar- 
do da Vinci; the tragic pursuit of per- 
fection. Translated from the German 
manuscript by E. W. Dickes. Viking 
Press, 1938. 561p. $3.75. 

The more impressive for its sober imperson- 
ality is this projection against the brilliant 
tapestry of the quattrocento of a prodigious 
genius—but a genius who reached the end of a 
long life tormented by the thought that his 
world had carelessly accepted a half dozen of 
his perfect paintings and had as carelessly 
ignored his proffered inventions, his scientific 
pioneering, and his numerous projects vast 


enough for our WPA. A great book about a 
great man. 


Three Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty-Five 
Dollars 


***BoYNTON, PAUL. Psychology of 
child development. Minneapolis, Edu- 
cational Publishers, c1938. 519p. $2.75. 

A careful analysis of the factors germane to 
the treatment of childhood as a developmental 
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process. The authors, basing their discussion 
upon representative experimentation, not 
hesitate to present contradictory evid in 
controversial matters. Representing an inter- 
pretative rather than a “school’’ point of view, 
beginning students will find this volume stimu- 
lating and practical. 

***COOKE, DENNIS AND OTHERS. 
Principles of school administration. 
Minneapolis, Publishers, 
©1988. 536p. $3.00 

A clear, concise treatment of the big, broad, 

iples underlying public school 

thy Such as the school plant, 

business ma , teacher and 

pupil personnel, the health. program, extra cur- 

ricular activities, school testing, etc., are treat- 

in a comprehensive manner. A very worth- 
while treatise on school administration. 

***NEUMANN, ROBERT. A woman 
screamed. Dial Press, c1938. 323p. 


$2.50. 

Rosza Sandor, experiencing Russian tyranny 
in Poland, returns to his native Hungary, ex- 
pecting to find justice. A woman’s scream 
reveals to him his country’s plight. Perhaps 
this story of the Hungarian Revolution runs too 
swiftly, extravagantly, and melodramatically for 
artistic purposes, but it’s stirring reading for 
Americans mercifully isolated from such Euro- 
pean madness. 

***PALEOLOGUE, MAURICE. The enig- 
matic Czar; the life of Alexander I 
of Russia. Translated from_ the 
French by Edwin and Willa Muir. 
Harpers, 1938. 326p. $3.50 

Descendent of Byzantine autocrats, former 
French ambassador at St. Petersburg. equally 
at home in courts, archives, and foreign offices, 
M. Paléologue gives us a biography not only 
authentic but dramatic of the unpredictable 
Romanov who proved to be Napoleon Bona- 
parte’s most terrible adversary. 

***FOERSTER, NORMAN. The future 
of the liberal college. D. Appleton- 
Century, c1938. 1038p. $1.25. 

Steadily, Norman Foerster’s humanism is 
gaining adherents in education as it has in litera- 
ture. There is need for the sane, balanced 
point of view he advocates, and when one wants 
an antidote for progressive education one can 
find nothing more effective in our educational 
writings. 4 

***KOLNAI, AUREL. The war against 
the West; with preface by Wickham 
Steed. Viking, 1938. Tliip. $4.00. 

A capable scholar, Hungarian by birth, Aus- 
trian by nationality, and a Roman Catholic, 
offers the best analysis to date of the Nazi 
ideology. Supporting his points by citations 
from numerous German authors, with com- 
ments of his own, Herr Kolnai interprets the 
Nazi philosophy in general, with its attitude in 
particular towards ethics, economics, theories 
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***NasH, Jay. Teachable moments, 
a new approach to health. A. S. 
Barnes, 1938. 2438p. $1.50. 

A readable, understandable and functional 
pattern of simple rules for buoyant good health. 
Deals with essential facts for health teaching. 
Unessentials are exposed. Teaching methodology 
illustrates opportunistic capitalization of child’s 
flood tides of interest. Stimulates action. A 
timely guide for administrators, teachers, and 
laymen. 

***PARMENTER, CHRISTINE. I was 
Christabel. Julian Messner, ¢1938. 
207p. $2.00. 

The author's recollections of a happy New 
England childhood in a home filled with indus- 
try, comfort, kindness, and love. Before the 
days of expensive toys, unsuitable amusements, 
and labored child psychology; children have 
meaningful experiences, use their imagination. 
and develop into good citizens. A gentle, lovely 


***Roperts, ELIZABETH. Black is my 


hair. Viking, 1938. 281p. 
50. 
— beckoned Dena gloriously, madly—but 


his mask fell off and his face was fearful. An 
elemental story of rural Kentucky, full of sun- 
light and shadow and the mysticism and super- 
stition of a simple folk. Lacks the strong 
dramatic appeal of “The Time of Man.” A 
tender, compassionate book, more poetry than 
rose. 


P 

***THORPE, LouIs P. Psychological 
foundations of personality; a guide for 
students and teachers. McGraw-Hill, 
1938. 602p. $3.00. 

One of the fullest treatments of personality 
and personality development published thus far. 
The author takes a critical, balanced point of 
view and does a splendid job of integrating the 
research. This book is primarily for advanced 
undergraduates and graduate students. 

***WILEY, BELL. Southern negroes, 
1861-1865. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 366p. $3.00. 

An intensive and exhaustively documented 
treatment of the Negro during the period of 
the northern invasion. The organization breaks 
the treatment into two sections; Part one: 
in the Confederacy, and Part two: 

‘ederal Control, treats under 
each division factors vital to Negroes. 

***WINDROW, JOHN EDWIN. John 
Berrien Lindsley, educator, physician, 
social philosopher. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1938. 
240p. $4.00. 

Chancellor Lindsley (1822-1897) of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, was a great and dis- 
tinguished teacher, author, minister, and phi- 
lanthropist during three momentous generations 
of southern history. A pioneer in the fields of 


of race, and religion. Brilliant. Indisp 


dical and public education, he contributed 


***MURRY, JOHN MIDDLETON. Heroes 
of thought. Messner, c1938. 368p. 
$3.75. 


An English socialist traces social evolution 
in the thought of Chaucer, Montaigne, Shake- 
speare, Cromwell, Milton, Rousseau, Goethe, God- 
win, Wordsworth, Shelley, Marx, and William 
Morris. William Blake is often quoted, and 
always with approval. Murry advocates a third 
return to the Christianity of St. Paul, and 
adds a lusty voice to the chorus now calling 
> religion to salvage a self-doomed civiliza- 

ion. 


vitally to Tennessee’s present health program, 
and his efforts led to the founding of George 
College. This definitive biography. 
based on hitherto unpublished materials, is a 
valuable chapter in the history of American 
education. 


Two Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Fifty Dollars 
**CHANCELLOR, JOHN AND OTHERS. 
Helping the reader toward gelf-educa- 
Chicago, American Library As- 
11@p. $1.25. 


tion. 
sociation, 1938. 


book 


1939) 


Library science, as never before, is becoming 
more educationally minded. Individual and 
group differences in reading interests influenced 
the writing of this excellent little guidebook 
for the readers’ adviser. Its theme “‘self- 
education through guided reading’’ is one that 
education is taking more seriously. Included 
are several short excellent bibliographies. Al- 
though addressed to the librarian, its value to 
adult education workers and to college pro- 
fessors who are teaching undergraduates in the 
conventional way is inestimable. 

**CHRISTOWE, STOYAN. 
country. Carrick & Evans, c1938. 
320p. $2.75. 

With a simple charm reminiscent of Adamic’s 
The native’s return, Christowe tells how he left 
Macedonia for America at thirteen, became a 
Montana gandy-dancer, paid his own way 
through a university, reviewed books, returned 


This is my 


to the kans as a newspaper correspondent, 
found h if ick foreigner to his own 
people, and joyously returned to his beloved 
America. 
**EDMAN, IRWIN. Philosopher’s 
holiday. Viking, 1988. 270p. _ $2. 75. 
Columbia’s prof has, in 


this autobiographic revealed 
his credo as it evolved from his varied and 
absorbing experiences. Every chapter is an 
engrossing story in itself, yet in spite of evident 
liberal views there is a restraint not generally 
found even among pink liberals. Witness for 
example the “Encounter with a Nazi.’”’ One has 
only to read this volume to realize why the 
professor is so popular in the classroom. J 
**FLOHERTY, JOHN. Your daily 


newspaper. Phila., J. B. Lippincott, 
c1938. 186p. $2.00. 

The story of the newspaper from its beginning 
in the forest to its delivery at the front door, 
written from the viewpoint of a photographer- 
newspaperman steeped in the traditions of a 
great industry. A truly fascinating story which 
includes even the engraving process, in the pro- 
duction of a newspaper, supplemented by dozens 
of live, candid illustrations of the work in 
progress. 

**ForD, Ford Mapox. The march of 
literature; from Confucius’ day to our 
own. Dial Press, 1938. 878p. $3.75. 

Intensely personal and wilfully unsystematic, 
these informal discussions of twenty-five cen- 
turies of literature have a peculiar charm aris- 
ing from the cosmopolitan outlook of their 
author, who is probably the least English of 
living Englishmen. 

**FosDICK, HARRY EMERSON. A guide 
to understanding the Bible. Harpers, 
1938. 347p. $3.00. 

A great modernist preacher applies con- 
structively the findings of critical scholarship 
and presents the Bible as a gradual revelation 
of God in the lives of men. 


**HENDERSON, W. J. The art of 
singing. Dial Press, 1938.  508p. 
$3.00. 


During fifty years of musical criticism, W. J. 
Henderson reviewed practically every great 
artist in the world. He gives in this book his 
impressions of the art of singing as well as 
the art of the singers. It is a “close-up” of 
musical artists of interest to layman as well as 
musician. 

**HOLLIs, ERNEST. Philanthropic 
foundations and higher education. Co- 


lumbiaé University Press, 1938. 365p. 
$3.50. 
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A highly significant study of one hundred 
foundations, their history, policies, and organi- 
zation, with special relation to American higher 
education. Its value is in its objectivity. Here 
is no “sour grapes’ muckraking because the 
money was spent in some way of which the 
author disapproves. Instead, there is a picture 
of the work of some of the most influential 
agencies in our society. Librarians will find 
the discussion of philanthropy and the library 
all too brief but nevertheless representative. 
Some will disagree with the author’s prophecy 
of increasing foundation influence in view of 
government spending, but all will accept this 
volume as definitive in the field. 

**LorD, RUSSELL. Behold our land. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 307p. 


$3.00. 

The story of man’s use and misuse of the 
country’s most valuable resource, the soil—in 
the East, the South, the great Middle West, the 
arid West, and the Pacific West; our soil in 
geologic time, in Indian time, the pioneer’s 
time, and in the time of commercial agriculture. 
A production of high literary value, illustrated 
with a large number of most striking photo- 
graphs. 

**MALRAUX, ANDRE. Man’s hope: 
translated from the French by Stuart 
Gilbert and Alastair Macdonald. Ran- 
dom House, c1938. 5llp. $2.50. 

With a great literary artist we live through 
the first eight months of the Spanish Civil War. 
Malraux was a Loyalist aviator and his de- 
scriptions of aerial bat are especially fine. 
Definitely Leftist in outlook, but a study of 
revolution in a death grapple with counter- 
revolution which the thoughtful cannot ignore. 

**PaALMER, DEWEY, and CROOKS, 
LAURENCE. Millions on wheels. Van- 


guard Press, cl938. 308p. $2.50. 

“How to buy, drive, and save money on your 
automobile” is the subtitle. The principles de- 
scribed in the book will save many dollars for 
car owners. It is the application of these prin- 
ciples to the purchase of a new car included in 
the supplement that will prove puzzling if not 
controversial. For example, Plymouth is rated 
as the best buy in its price class, yet Dodge 
which is conceded to be about the same car with 
a few desirable additions like automatic choke, 
is rated rather low in its class. There is no 
explanation for this anywhere. It is question- 
able whether there is really a best buy for all 
people, whether in the last analysis selection 
of a specific make is not influenced by senti- 
ment even with engineer specialists. 


**ROBINSON, HENRY. Private virtue 
—public good. Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, c1938. 186p. $1.50. 


In defense of private enterprise, and jin 

praise of the American busi Val 

in that its content is antithetical > much of 

the “liberal” literature of the past few years. 
**SHERWOOD, MERRIAM. song of 


Roland. Longmans, 1938. 168p. $2.00. 
A new tribute to an old and _ well-loved 
masterpiece demonstrates that the story of 
Ganelon’s treachery, Roland’s heroism, and 
Charlemagne’s sorrow is still a moving one. A 
scholarly translation based on the Oxford manu- 
script. The most recent rendering in vivid, 
natural prose, suitable for high school and 
college use. 

**SMITH, BRADFORD. American quest. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1938. 
597p. $2.75. 


Walter Quest sets out to spread the idea that 
it is “smart to be strong and good and gentle,” 
wanders from New England to California to 
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New Orleans and back, shares lives and helps 
with problems. Oddly combining ultramodern 


techniques and a world-old theme, this is a 
fine and moving novel. 

**SHIFFRIN, A. B. Told out of 
school. Little, Brown & Co., 1938. 
296p. $2.50. 


The romance of a Brooklyn school teacher 
told in retrospect by one of her pupils who 
returns to teach in the school where he was 
taught. There are touches in and out of the 
classroom that will be appreciated by any one 
who has taught school. Although the ending is 
over- -melodramatic, the story holds interest and 
is not subordinated to educational discussion or 


description. 

**SLACKS, JOHN. The rural teach- 
er’s work. Boston, Ginn & Co., c1938. 
413p. $2.25. 


This is another book attempting to cover all 
phases of a teacher's work; preparation for 
teaching, getting a position, curriculum, man- 
agement, personal and community relationships, 
pupil welfare, and all the rest that the author 
could think of or that McGuffey found as of 
special significance for rural teachers among all 
the activities suggested in the Commonwealth 
Study. Necessarily treatment of each topic 
is unfortunately restricted. The basic con- 
sideration is the one-teacher school, and the 
suggested procedure for seatwork, program 
of recitations and the like imply a formalized 
teaching. The book should be of value to un- 
trained teachers working in one-t 

**STEEDMAN, AMY. Stories of the 
painters. Thos. Nelson, 1938. 252p. 


$3.00. 

Although this volume was written primarily 
for children, its reference possibilities are so 
good that all types of libraries will want it. 
The pictures are both in color and in black and 
white. At the new price this is an excellent 
purchase. 

**Studio Christmas annual, 1938. 
Studio Publications, 1938. Tlp. $0.75. 

The first “Studio” Christmas Annual beauti- 
fully illustrated with reproductions of water 
colors, paintings, and photographs—many in 
color. 

**UMBREIT, KENNEDY. 
chief justices. Harpers, 1938. 


$3.75. 

The Supreme Court in terms of the person- 
ality, character, and achievements of the eleven 
men who have been most influential in the de- 
velopment of the Court. The book brings to- 
gether the salient facts heretofore widely scat- 
tered and puts them into usable form. 


One Star Selections 


Buy with Your Next Hundred Dollars 


*ApAM, RuTH. I’m not complaining. 
Liveright, n.d. 346p. $2.00. 

Entertaining novel about a British elementary 
school teacher and her charges. , 

*ANDREWS, CHARLES M. The colonial 
period of American history. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1938. 
476p. $4.00. 

This fourth volume of the series deals with 
England’s commercial and colonial policies from 
the beginning of England’s experience with 
colonies down to the American Revolution. This 
is a work of great scholarship and a worthy 
addition to historical research. : 

*BALABANOFF, ANGELICA. My life 


Our eleven 
539p. 
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as a rebel. 1938. 


$3.75 

The memories of one of the most significant 
figures in the history of the international labor 
movement during the past half century. The 
book is a life story, a summary of crucial events 
in modern history, and an index to many per- 
sonalities who have left a deep imprint upon 
our political and social thought. 


*BaTes, H. E. Spella ho. Boston, 
Little Brown & Co., 1988. 382p. $2.50. 

From rags to riches (1870-1930) with Bruno 
Shadbolt. a lusty English Midlander who rode 
the crest of the industrial revolution. Fluent 
and often exciting realism. 

*BLAKER, RICHARD. On Pegasus he 
rode. Carrick & Evans, c1938. 3477p. 


$2.50. 

Call it disease or call it vice—it almost 
destroys him. The written record of the love 
and understanding that finally conquered it and 
brought him face to face with reality makes a 
good story, decidedly melodramatic, but enter- 


Harpers, 324p. 


taining. 

*BRANT, ALFRED, and LAW, FREp. 
a. or peace. Harpers, 1938. 272p. 
$1.20 


A collection of the writings of many well- 
known writers of many different races. Those 
writers present war exactly as they see it. The 
book is in response to the demand for wide- 
spread peace education. Questions at the end 
of each story are helpful. At the end of the 
volume is a suggested list of books which por- 
tray war. 

*CAMPBELL, WALTER. Professional 
writing. Macmillan, 1938. 338p. 
$2.00. 

There is a place for a book of this type. It 
bridges the gap between the composition book 
and the literary manual on writing creatively. 
The author is director of the professional writ- 
ing courses in the University of Oklahoma. 

*CARTER, JEAN, and OGDEN, JESS. 
Everyman’s drama; a study of the non- 
commercial theatre in the United 
States. American Association for Adult 
Education, 1938. 136p. $1.00. 

Very useful and informative. 

*COOKE, LE BARON. Poems. Boston, 


Bruce Humphries, 1938. 189p. $2.00. 

Many beautiful brief lyrics. 

*CORWIN, EDWARD. Court, over con- 
stitution. Princeton University Press, 
1938. 2738p. $2.50. 

Treats the relation of the Supreme Court to 
Congress in the light of the changes wrought 
by the New Deal. It is a study of judicial 
review as an instrument of popular govern- 
ment. The author’s keen understanding and 
pungent analysis lift this book above its com- 
petitors. 

*CUMMINGS, DIANE. Figure skating 


hobby. Harpers, 1938. 132p. 
-00. 
instruction manual for skating, 


whether for class or self teaching. Gives 
tails for general skating techniques, also for 
executing fundamental school figures and tests 
for United States Figure Skating Association. 
Helpful illustrations and diagrams, and brief 
history of skating. Book makes one want to 
take up skating as a hobby. 

*DUJARDIN, EpouARD. We'll to the 
woods no more. Norfolk, Conm, New 


Directions, 1938. i56p. $2.00. 


1939) 


A brief glimpse of the Paris of the Nineties 
seen by a would-be young-man-about-town. 
While this is not a challenging story, no serious 
student of fiction can disregard it. Here is the 
great grandfather of the stream-of i 
novel, the initial appearance of the monologue 
intérieure, to be perfected later by James Joyce. 

EAGAN, JAMES. Mazimilien Robes- 
pierre: nationalist dictator. Colum- 


bia University Press, 1938.  242p. 
2.75. 


The purpose of this volume is to trace the 
nationalistic thinking of Robespierre from the 
first stormy years of the Revolution, up to the 
intolerant “reign of virtue.” It is not so much 
a biography of Robespierre as an account of 
the techniques of nationalist dictatorship prac- 
ticed by him. 

*EASTON, BuRTON. What 
taught. Abingdon Press, c1938. 
$1.50. 

Brings together over two hundred represent- 
ative passages from Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
detached from the context, in the belief that 
the poetic structure which Jesus deliberately 
gave his precepts will make their meaning 
clearer. Sixty-three pages are given to a com- 
mentary on the passages selected. Valuable 
in locating under categories the more funda- 
mental principles emphasized by Jesus. A 

*ELLwoop, C. A. A history of social 
philosophy. Prentice-Hall, 1938. 581p. 

0 


Jesus 
147p. 


From Plato to Lester F. Ward. Readable 
history as well as philosophical 
analysis. 

*EPPSE, MERL. The Negro, too, in 
American history. Chicago, National 
Publishing Company, 1938. 544p. 
$1.50. 


A history of the American Negro from his 
beginnings in Africa to the present. The author 
has succeeded admirably in interweaving the 
Negro’s history with that of his country, the 
United States. The author is on the faculty 
of Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State 
College. 

*EVENDEN, E. S., and others. Stand- 
ards for college buildings. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. 
226p. $2.25. 

The most comprehensive volume on objective 
plant standards for college buildings in print. 

*EWING, CorTEZ. The judges of the 
supreme court, 1789-1937. Minneapolis, 
University of Minnesota Press, c1938. 
144p. $2.00. 

A study of the qualification of the men who 
have been members of our highest body—where 
they were from, their education, how old they 
were, their political careers. 

*FEDIAEVSKY, VERA, and HILL, PATTY. 
Nursery School and parent education in 
Soviet Russia. Dutton, 1936. 265p. 
$2.50. 

Treatment of the Russian philosophy of edu- 
cation as it functions in the maintenance of the 
nursery school with its attendant influence upon 
children and parents. Highly illustrated and 
numerous diagrams of types of equipment used. 

*FIRESTONE, CLARK. Bubbling 
waters. McBride, 1938. 266p. $2.75. 

It is of the geography, history, sociology, 
the beauty and romance of the springs (bub- 
bling waters), forest-bordered streams, forest- 
clad mountains and of the kindly people of the 
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Southern Appalachians and the Ohio Valley, 
that the author writes. He observes critically, 
records faithfully, and interprets the people 
and their everyday life as a geographer and 
traveller should, with due regard for their in- 
heritances, their nurture, and their environ- 
ment. It is a book that gives one a burning de- 
sire to travel as Firestone travelled and see and 
experience what Firestone saw and experienced. 
One wonders why Americans should go to 
Europe to visit old castles, cathedrals, and cities 
when there is so much that is interesting to 
see right at home. 

*FRANK, JEROME. 
first. Harpers, 1938. 432p. $3.75. 

Well-written, outlining practical considera- 
tions for saving America from a dictatorship 
either of the right or the left. The thought that 
Americans should turn their attention primarily 
to domestic affairs also permeates the volume. 

*KERSHNER, FREDERICK. Those gay 
Middle Ages. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 
1938. 235p. $2.00. 

In which those “dark ages” have their story 
told a la “‘new” biography. College courses in 
mediaeval history would take on new life with 
a book like this for text. The author is on the 
faculty at Butler University. Cis 

*KLINEFELTER, WALTER. A.  biblio- 
graphical check-list of Christmas books. 
Portland, Maine, Southworth-Antho- 
ensen, 1937. 114p. $2.50. 

A book collector’s item and therefore an ideal 
gift for the bibliophilic friend. It is limited to 
United States publications and includes repro- 
ductions of title pages. P 

*LADAS, STEPHEN. The international 
protection of literary and artistic 
property, 2 vols. Macmillan, 1938. 
1273p. $8.50. 

Hereafter and for some time to come this will 
be cited as the definitive work on copyright. The 
first volume is devoted to international and in- 
ter-American, and the second volume to United 
copyright laws. The last part is a 
summary of copyright law in most of the im- 
portant countries of the world. r 

*LANE, ROBERT. The progressive ele- 


Save America 


mentary school. Boston, Houghton, 
Mifflin, c1938. 197p. $1.90. 
“A handbook for principals, teachers, and 


parents” reads the subtitle. Included are chap- 
ters dealing with a philosophy of education, or- 
ganization, environment, curriculum, reading 
readiness, home contacts, and other problems. 
Omitted is any recognition of the part that a 
library can play in elementary education, even 
in the sections on reading. This is surprising 
in view of the fact that the author and his 
three collaborators are all Californians and are 
therefore in the vicinity of good school libraries. 
Illustrations and practical suggestions will 
make this a useful teacher’s manual. a 

*LAWES, WARDEN LEwIs E. Invisible 
stripes. Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 
315p. $2.50. 

A prison view of the world from which the 
criminal comes, and to which he is later re- 
leased. Emphasis is placed upon the responsi- 
bility of society toward the paroled prisoner and 
toward the prevention of crime. A fitting 
sequel to 20,000 years in Sing Sing. 

*LERNER, MAX. It is later than you 
think; the need for militant democracy. 
Viking, 1938. 260p. $2.50. 

This is an essay on democratic collectivism. 
It faces realistically the problems of democracy 
in a modern world, and suggests the need for 
an increased spirit of militancy among lovers 
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of democracy. It is a definite contribution to 
liberal thought in America. 2 

*LEWIS, FREDERICK. Modern skating. 
ren. Reilly & Lee, c1938. 127p. 
$1.2 

A Fain and clearly written manual or 
guide for skating. Outlines fundamentals for 
choosing equipment, conditioning, figure skating, 
free skating, dancing on ice and speed skating. 
Gives skating records and brief glossary and 
bibliography. A helpful beginning skater’s 
text for Physical Education class use, or for 
an individual teaching himself. . 

*LiInK, HENRY. The rediscovery of 
man, Macmillan, 1938. 257p. $1.75. 

The author's thesis is that people are not so 
bad, their ideologies are bad, and that therefore 
until personality is understood the ills of society 
can not be remedied. Psychology is beginning 
to understand personality and thereby to un- 
derstand Christianity which in its essence 
places a supreme value upon personality. The 
book has a wholesome timely therapeutic, psy- 
chological value. 

*LoTH, Davin. Public plunder: a 
history of graft in America. Carrick 
& Evans, c1938. 4386p. $3.00. 

Not only the history of graft in this country, 
but also the reason for its development and the 
ends to which it may bring us. 

*LOWELL, A. L. What the university 
president has learned. Macmillan, 
1938. 150p. $1.75. 

This book consists of eight chapters, two 
indicated as appendices, each dealing with some 
major interest of the writer. The part of the 
book that deals directly with administration, 

th as a general function and as applied to 
educational institutions, is forcefully written 
and reflects the mature experiences of a great 
administrator. The part that deals with the 
psychological considerations related to learning 
is largely a rehash of faculty psychology, dis- 
appointing and in striking contrast to more ma- 
ture treatment on administration. a 

*MASON, ALPHEUS. The Brandeis 
way. Princeton University Press, 
1938. 336p. $3.00. 

A case study which explains how democracy 
may be made a workable system. At the same 
time, it presents Justice Brandeis’ contributions 
in terms .of legislative statesmanship and his 
activity as a “social inventor.”’ This is a timely, 
readable volume that shows clearly the Brandeis 
idea of democracy. 


*MOFFAT, DONALD. The prejudices 
of Mr. Pennyfeather. Boston, Little, 
Brown, 1938. 274p. $2.00. 


Quietly humorous essays on New York, war, 
women, skiing and the like. 
_ *MULLER, WALTER J. Hispanic civi- 
lization. Globe Book Co., c1938. 122p. 
$0.80. 

Useful study manual for teachers and students 
of Spanish or of Latin American affairs. 

*NEVINS, ALLEN. The gateway to 


history. D. Appleton-Century, c1938. 
412p. $4.00. 

An introduction to historical method. Among 
other things, it acquaints the reader with the 
value of history, the use of historical evidence, 
historical research and writing, and the best 
means of reading and appreciating history as 
it is written. 

*On going to college: a symposium. 
Oxford University Press, 1938. 298p. 
$2.50. 
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Here is further proof that the man who knows 
his subject is not necessarily the best teacher of 
it for young people. The book is addressed to 
college students but it might as well be aimed 
at Jupiter. Unquestionably each of the thirteen 
contributors is an outstanding authority in his 
subject field, although not necessarily in the 
subject on which he writes. (Note, for example, 
the library contribution which is last and least 
in the series, when it probably should be first 
and might presumably be written by a librarian.) 
The whole collection reminds one of nothing so 
much as a row of stuffed shirts on a platform 
at a commencement exercise. — 

*REICH, Epwarp. Selling to the con- 
sumer. American Book Co., 1938. 
509p. $1.96. 

Retail selling is a neglected area in the cur- 
riculum of business education. It will probably 
have the effect of making courses in retail 
salesmanship more common. The early chapters 
have to do with the development of personal 
traits, and the later chapters deal with the 
techniques of selling. Such related fields of 
knowledge as aesthetics, mathematics, and 
economics are treated in separate chapters. 
Activities and projects are suggested at the 
end of each chapter. The book reflects a fairly 
sympathetic understanding of the consumer. 

*SIMPSON, Ray. Study of those who 
influence and of those who are in- 
fluenced in discussion. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. 89p. 
$1.60. 

This dissertation is of special interest be- 
cause of the relationship between discussian 
techniques and results and the attempt to im- 
prove our démocratic form of government. The 
findings indicate that “‘influenceability’’ does 
not seem to be closely related to the other per- 
sonality characteristics investigated and that 
those who are most influential in a discussion 
tend to be least infil d th Ives by the 
discussion. 

*TENNEY, EDWARD. 


Intelligent read- 
ing. F. S. Crofts, 1938. 363p. $2.00. 

ere is a formidable library on reading and 
study methods developing and in this library 
Intelligent reading deserves a prominent place. 
It is addressed to the college student and in- 
cludes practical exercises. I like both the 
educational philosophy behind this book and 
the author’s conception that in a freshman 
rhetoric course reading instruction is worthy 
of fully as much attention as writing and 
speech. 

*THOMAS, NORMAN. Socialism on the 
defensive. Harpers, 1938. 304p. 
$3.00. 

An explanation of the present defensive role 
of Socialism in the light of existing world con- 
ditions. It is not only an analysis of current 
troubles, but also a prophecy of what the future 


holds in store. 
*VaAN BRUSSEL, EMILY. Behind the 


counter. D. Appleton-Century, 1938. 
165p. $1.50. 

The author has aptly oo ogee | the situation 
surrounding the average sales girl 

*VAN BUREN, MAUDE. Quotations 
for special occasions. H. Wilson, 
1938. 201p. $2.50. 

An essential reference book for the high school 
librarian that will pay dividends in time and 
teacher appreciation. The selections for each 
of twenty-nine holidays are excellent. 


“WHITEHEAD, ALFRED. Modes of 
— Macmillan, 1938. 
50. 
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Nine lectures delivered at Wellesley, Borvent, 
and Chicago have been related into a readable 
thought-provoking volume dealing essentially 
with the meanings of our current abstractions. 
For language, in Professor think- 
ing, is the “first Pp- 
proach.” No one, no matter “how little his 
contact with philosophy has been can come 
away from this little book with less than 
reverence for one of the truly great minds of 
this age. 

*WieR, ALBERT, ed. Macmillan en- 
cyclopedia of music and musicians. 
Macmillan, 1938. $10.00. 

Comprehensive, compact dictionary of terms, 
composers, performers, opera — radio, and 
4 surprisingly large t of ical infor- 
mation. Fuller and more referable than Pratt 
but lacks illustrations. Indispensable in libraries 
of schools, colleges, and music teachers. . 

*WISEHART, M. K. Reading the price 
tags of life. Halcyon House, ¢1938. 
(Blue Ribbon Books). 368p. $1.94. 

The observations and didactism of a journalist. 
Emphasizes quality traits of personality which 
result in prosperity and happiness. In more 
or less verbose reading one finds vitamins for 
a well balanced menu of daily living. 

*Woopson, C. G. The African back- 
ground outlined or handbook for the 
study of the Negro. Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, 
c1936. 478p. $3.25. 

A simple descriptive treatment of the history 
of the Negro in its broader aspects in the first 
part; followed by brief treatment of different 
phases of Negro culture in the western world. 


Books Received 


ADAMI, MARIE. Fanny Keats. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1938. 
293p. $3.00 

Biography of Keat’s sister. 

ALIHAN, MILLA. Social ecology: a 
critical analysis. Columbia University 
Press, 1938. 267p. $2.75. 

AuBRY, OcTAvE. Napoleon, soldier 
and emperor. Philadelphia, J. B. Lip- 


‘pincott, 1938. 454p. $3.75. 


AyREs, Rusy M. Owner gone abroad. 


Sun Dial Press, c1938. 280p. $0.79. 
Light fiction. 


BENNETT, GEORGIA. Johns. Boston, 
Christopher House, c1938. 54p. $1.25. 
BoRDEN, LUCILLE. Once—in Pales- 
tine. Macmillan, 1938. 177p. $1.50. 


Biography of Jesus of Nazareth, written in 
the spirit of meditative Catholic piety. 


BROUGHTON, IDA MAE. Henry Rand’s 
family. Boston, Chapman & Grimes, 
c1938. 194p. $2.00. 

CLARK, JANE PERRY. The rise of a 
new federalism; federal state coopera- 
tion in the U. S. Columbia University 
Press, 1938. 347p. $3.50. 

CoFFIN, Ropert. Kennebec, cradle of 
Americans. Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 
292p. $2.50. 

An intimate story of the Kennebec River, its 


folk and its lore. The first volume of a series 
on the Rivers of America. 


Columbia poetry, 1938, introduction 
by Leonora Speyer. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 74p. $1.00. 

Prize-winning poems by Columbia students. 

ConkKLE, E. P. Prologue to glory; 
a play in eight scenes based on the New 
Salem years of Abraham Lincoln. 
Samuel French, 1938. 126p. $0.75. 

DaupeT, Leon. Cloudy trophy; the 
romance of Victor Hugo. Translated 
by James Whitall. Morrow, 1938. 

268p. $2.50. 

Biased fictional biography. 

DEBEAUSOBRE, JULIA. The woman 
eg not die. Viking, 1938. 301p. 

-50. 


A Russian lady narrates in Dostoevskian 
fashion her life in Soviet prisons. 


East, ROBERT. Business enterprise 
in the American revolutionary era. 
— University Press, 1938. 386p. 
4.25 
A study which shows how the economic 
forces of the Revolution promoted business 
“freedom” and opportunity which were in- 
evitably to lead to a more modern business age. 


FoLLett, HELEN. Third class ticket 
to heaven. Philadelphia, John C. Win- 
ston, c1938. 371lp. $3.00. 

Sympathetic travel fiction about the Black 


Forest. 

FORD, WORTHINGTON. Letters of 
Henry Adams, 1892-1918. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1938. 672p. $4.50. 

The material included in this second and 
final volume of the Adams Letters covers the 
period during which Adams lived in Washing- 
ton (with frequent trips to Europe). The 
volume can be read for pleasure or can be 
recommended to those interested in the intri- 
cacies of modern society. 


GARDNER, HORACE, and ARNAUD, 
BONNEVIERE. The book of original 
plays and how to give them. Phila., 
J. B. Lippincott, c1938. 414p. $2.50. 

GuEsT, EpcarR. Between you and me. 
Chicago, Reilly & Lee, c1938. 3338p. 


GuEsT, Epcar. Edgar A. Guest says: 
it can be done. Chicago, Reilly & Lee, 
1938. 204p. $2.00. 

GUNNARSSON, GUNNAR. The night 
and the dream. Translated from the 
Danish by Evelyn Ramsden. Indi- 
Bobbs-Merrill, ¢1938. 333p. 

5 


Continues the novelized autobiography of an 


Iceland farm boy, begun in Ships in the sky 
(1938). 


HAGGARD, STEPHEN. Nya. Boston, 
Little, Brown, 1938. 388p. $2.50. 

HASKIN, FREDERIC. The master 
quiz book. Grosset & Dunlap, c’29, ’33. 
502p. $1.69. 

HASKIN, FREDERIC. The quiz-and- 
answer book. Grosset & Dunlap, c1938. 
238p. $0.50. 

HENSON, BILL. Riveresco. Boston, 
Christopher House, c1938. 334p. $3.50. 
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HILL, CAROLINE. 
religious poetry. 
836p. $1.69. 


Much fine poetry, but largely English and 
American. 


HooKER, KENNETH. The fortunes of 
Victor Hugo in England. Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 333p. $2.75. 

JeRSILD, A. T., and HoLMEs, F. B. 
Children’s fears. Teachers College, 

University, 1935. 356p. 


(Miss) LIsLeE Cecit. The 
Elizabethan sonnet sequence: studies in 
conventional conceits. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 278p. $2.75. 

, SISTER JEROME. Catholic 
literary France. Milwaukee, Bruce 
Publishing Co., c1938. 268p. $2.75. 

Scholarly and readable study of an important 
contemporary movement. Useful bibliographies. 

KENNEDY, JOHN. The God whom we 
ignore. Macmillan, 1938. 260p. $3.00. 

Lain, A. W. The great mystery. 
Fortuny’s, 1938. 310p. $3.00. 

LANDIS, JAMES M. The administra- 
tive process. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 160p. $2.00. 

LASKI, HaRoLp. Parliamentary gov- 
ernment in England. Viking, 1938. 
383p. $3.50. 

A new interpretation of the British rule, 
emphasis being placed on underlying motives 
and practical effects. Those aspects of parlia- 
mentary government in England are presented 
which are most relevant to present problems. 


Recommended, especially to students of political 
science. 


LEVINGER ELMA. More stories of 
the new land. Bloch Publishing Co., 
1988. 173p. $1.25. 

LINCOLN, JOSEPH. A. Hall and Co. 
c1938. 336p. 


The world’s great 
Macmillan, 1938. 


Cheerful Cape Cod novel. 

Lockwoop, F. C. The Apache In- 
dians. Macmillan, 1938. 348p. $3.50. 

A well documented and profusely illustrated 
history of the warlike tribe of Indians for the 
students of this chapter in American history. 
For adult and serious minded juvenile readers. 

MAacCAMPBELL, DONALD. Selling 
what you write. Thos. Y. Crowell, 
c1938. 21lp. $2.00. 

Based on experience as editor, 
literary agent. 

McNair, The 


writer and 


ARNOLD. 


law _ of 
treaties: British practice and opinion. 


Columbia University Press, 
578p. $7.50. 

McNEILL, JOHN, and GAMER, HELENA. 
Medieval handbooks of penance. Co- 
a University Press, 1938. 476p. 

MARSTON, SiR CHARLES. The Bible 
comes alive. Fleming Revell, n.d. 
8302p. $2.00. 

AXEY, CHESTER. Political philoso- 
phies. Macmillan, 1938. 692p. $4.00. 
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A survey of political philosophies. 

MENNE, BERNHARD. Blood and steel. 
Lee Furman, 1938. 424p. $3.00. 

A factual story of the rise of the House of 
Krupp, and its role in German, European. and 
world history. The author has drawn his facts 
from many sources and has been very careful 
to state the truth. It is a book that is over- 
due and well worth reading. 


METZGER, HATTIE. 
lightly today. 
63p. $1.50. 

MORGAN, VERA. Vocations in short 
stories. Chicago, American Library 
Assn., 1938. 47p. $0.50. 

MorRTON, FRANCES. "J saw the morn- 
ing star. H. Harrison, c1938. 63p. 
$1.50. 

NEWMAN, R. G., and others. 
torial service in small libraries. Pitts- 
field, Mass., the author, 1938. 3832p. 
$0.50. 

ODELL, GEORGE C. D. Annals of the 
New York stage, volume X. Columbia 
University Press, 1938. 884p. $8.75. 

Encyclopaedic yet fascinating. Volume X 
covers 1875-1879. Should have whole series. 

O’FAOLAIN, SEAN. King of the beg- 
gers. Viking, 1938. 338p. $3.50. 

The life of Daniel O’Connell, the Irish libera- 
tor. Interwoven is a study of the rise of the 
modern Irish democracy (1775-1847). A color- 


ful subject plus an artistic pen makes this a 
unique book. 


PIERCE, LEWETTE. So brief a span. 
H. Harrison, c1938. 64p. $1.50. 

POLLOCK, JAMES. The government 
of greater Germany. D. Van Nostrand, 
1938. 213p. $1.75. 

R. E. H. Apples from Eden and 
other stories. Boston, Christopher 
House, c1938. 255p. $2.00. 

RICHARDSON, JuLIUS M. The Creole 
of the mission. H. Harrison, c1938. 
6383p. $1.50. 

Roperts, W. ADOLPHE. 
the Alabama. 
Merrill, c1938. 320p. $3.50. 

A biographical study of the outstanding 
figure in the Confederate navy. A goodly por- 
tion of the book is devoted to Semmes’ naval 
exploits and their effect upon Northern ship- 
ping. 

Root, RoBerT. The poetical career of 
Alexander Pope. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 248p. $2.50. 

ROSEBERY, MARGUERITE. Strange 
sweet madness. H. Harrison, c1938. 
63p. $1.50. 

Rounps, GLEN. Pay dirt; being the 
story of how Uncle Torwal and Whitey 
were chawed off their ranch by grass- 
hoppers and went up in the Black Hills 
to sluice gold a spell. Holiday House, 
c1938. 149p. $2.00. 

RoussevE, C. B. The Negro in 
Louisiana: aspects of his history and 
his literature. New Orleans, The Xavier 
University Press, 1937. 212p. $2.00. 


I would step 
H. Harrison, c1938. 


Jani- 


Semmes of 
Indianapolis, Bobbs- 


$2 
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SACKETT, BLANCHE. Moods. H. Har- 
rison, c1938. 64p. $1.50. 

SLIFER, ROSEJEANNE, and CRITTEN- 
DEN, Louise. The giant quiz book. 
Crown Publishers, c1938. 288p. $1.25. 

SINCLAIR, Upton. Little steel. Far- 
rar & Rinehart, c1938. 308p. $2.50. 

Below average for Sinclair. Subject: C.I.0. 

SMITH, ARTHUR. The dead go over- 
side. Greystone Press, c1938. 388p. 

2.50. 
2 yarn of the African slave trade. 

SMITH, E. BALDWIN. Egyptian archi- 
tecture as cultural expression. D. 
Appleton-Century, 1938. 264p. $6.00. 

A comprehensive and authoritative book on 
the great stone architecture of Egypt, well or- 
ganized, readable, and illustrated with seventy- 
eight plates of drawings by the author. ' 

SmiTH, Nita B. Teachers’ guide for 
the second year; Round about you. Sil- 
ver Burdett, c1938. 252p. $0.84. 

STOLBERG, IRVING. The story of the 
Cc. I. O. Viking, 1938. 294p. $2.00. 

A discussion of the historic setting and the 
biography of the C. I. O. Penetrating insight 
into the international troubles that have domi- 
nated recent labor history by one who is a whole- 
hearted supporter of industrial unionism. 


THOMAS, Mary. Mary Thomas’ 
knitting book. Morrow, 1938. 256p. 
2.00. 
. THoRP, WILLARD. Herman Melville: 
representative selections, with introduc- 
tion, biography and notes. American 
Book Co., c1938. 4837p. $1.25. 
WAPLES, DoroTHy. The Whig myth 
of James Fennimore Cooper. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1938. 
8318p. $2.75. 

What Cooper paid for being a Democrat. 
WELD, RALPH. Brooklyn village, 
1816-1834. Columbia University Press, 
1938. 362p. $3.50. 


Traces the institutional growth of an early 
nineteenth-century American community from 
the standpoint of political evolution, religion 
and reform, the press, and cultural interests. 
It is a local history possessing a good pattern 
of interpretation. 


WELCH, AGNES. Of life and love. 
Bruce Humphries, c1938. 62p. 
1.75. 

WHEELER, CHARLES. Classical my- 
thology in the plays, masques and 
poems of Ben Jonson. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 212p. $3.50. 

WILcox, JOHN. The relation of 
Moliere to restoration comedy. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1938.  240p. 
$3.00. 

WINANS, JAMES. Speech-making. D. 
Appleton-Century, c1938. 488p. $2.50. 

Woop H. G. Did Christ really live? 
Macmillan, 1938. 192p. $1.75. 

WRIGHT, JOSEPHINE. Recollections of 
Teachers College. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. 22p. $0.35. 
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To those with a teachers college background. 
these thirty-eight rhymes, not poems, have a 
more or less ephemeral interest. 


Children’s Books 


***BEDFORD-ATKIN, GLADYS. The 
luck of the house. Chicago, A. Whit- 
man, 1938. 303p. $2.00. 

An historic romance developed around the 
retention of a sword in one family for nearly 
a thousand years. The sword called “the luck 
of the house” of Donham finally returns to its 
home after having changed hands many times. 

**BARNETT, GRACE T., and OLIve E. 
Silver in the teapot. Boston, Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard, c1938. Pages unnum- 
bered. $1.50. 

This story about “a farm that was so small 
that a rabbit could have hopped all the way 
around it while you were counting to one 
hundred” will be enjoyed by beginning readers. 
Well illustrated. 

**BEEBE, CATHERINE. Happily ever 
after. Thos. Nelson, c1938. Pages un- 
numbered. $1.50. 

Happy experiences at the different seasons of 
the year simply told with easy vocabulary. The 
book is attractively illustrated and motivated 
by activities of three lively children. 

**BOESEL, ANN. Sing and sing again. 
Oxford University Press, c1938. 2p. 
$2.50. 

A book that should fill a need in the home 
for the parent who wishes to direct the music 
development both in ability and appreciation of 
the young child. For use either by the parent 
or teacher before the child begins to try to 
play or for the early student of piano. 


1938 EDITION of 


WIRTH AND 
THOMPSON— 
A HISTORY OF 

AMERICAN 

PROGRESS 


An up-to-date edition of this 
remarkably successful eighth- 
grade text, containing two new 
units, handsome new covers, 
improved and revised maps, and 
other features. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas ion 
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**CANNON, J. L. Hoofbeats: a pic- 
ture book of horses. Chicago, A. Whit- 
man, 1938. 48p. $1.50. 

Brief descriptive stories about each of more 
than a dozen breeds of American horses, ac- 
companied by attractive action paintings of 
each type. 

**DEMING, THERESE and EpWIN. In- 
dians of the wigwams. Chicago, A. 
Whitman, 1938. 239p. $1.50. 

Descriptive treatment of the social customs 
of the Delaware Indians with thirty-one re- 
productions of oil paintings by Deming. Type 
printed with blue ink. For boys and girls nine 
years of age and above. 


**HarRIS, May V. Carnival time at 
Strébeck. Chicago, A. Whitman, 1938. 
64p. $1.50. 

An attractive descriptive story of a festival 
time in an interesting village of Northern 
Europe. Intimate details of joys, anxieties, and 
problems of a boy and girl as the central 
character will hold the reading interest for 
juvenile readers from ten to twelve years of 
age. 

**NBWBERRY, CLARE. Garkis. Har- 
pers, 1938. 30p. $1.50. 

“Another animal story” but more than just 
another one because of a moving and interesting 
plot involving a dog, a cat, and their possessors 
a boy and a girl, with many resulting hap- 
penings. 

**Peck, ANNE. René and Patou. 
A. Whitman, 1938. 64p. 
$1.50 

Depiction of the life of a boy, the son of a 
fisherman in southern France. Life is intensi- 


RECENT BOOKS 


@ FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA 
A Text-Workbook 


@ PLANE GEOMETRY 
A Text-Workbook 


These books provide complete courses 
in aigebra and plane geometry. They 
furnish that close union between theory 
and practice which is essential to success. 
Let these books bring increased interest 
and better results to your mathematics 
program. 


Write us for examination copies. 


WEBSTER PUB. CO. 


1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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fied and . I~? complicated by the presence 
of Patou, the pet dog of René. An interesting 
social science reader of the informal type. 


**TAYLOR, FLORENCE. Towpath 
Andy. Chicago, A. Whitman, 1938. 
249p. $1.50. 

Another of the “young America books” series 
—depiction of life of middle nineteenth century 


in central United States. Large print, well 
illustrated. For nine year olds and above. 


**WADDELL, J. F., and others. Help- 
ers. Macmillan, c1937. 216p. $0.96. 


**WASHBURNE, HELUIZ. Little ele- 
phant’s Christmas. Chicago, A. Whit- 
man, 1938. 32p. $1.00. 

A highly yy and imaginative story of 
the happenings of the little —? the chief 
character of the book, during the Christmas 
season. For youngest readers. 


*ATKINSON, LEROY, and LAKE, Aus- 
TEN. Famous American athletes of 
today; third serv., rev., ed. Boston, 
L. C. Page, c1938. 346p. $2.50. 

Valuable not only for its dramatic biographies 
but for its statistical and factual material. 
This series includes Mickey Cochrane, Babe 
Didrikson, Lou Gehrig, [Elisworth Vines, 
among others. 


*BRooKeR, Louisa. Half-past five. 
H. Harrison, c1938. 63p. $1.50. 

A first book of poems by a popular author of 
writings for the youngest of lovers of life in 
verse. 

*BROWN, MARJORIE. Pueblo play- 
mates. Chicago, A. Whitman, 1938. 
64p. $1.50. 

A well-adapted book of the social science 
type for third and fourth grade children inter- 


ested in the Indians and the life of Indian 
children. 


*Buck, A. M. The hound of Culain; 
illus. by Richard Bennett. Boston, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, c1938. 240p. 
$1.50. 


The bravery, honesty and strength of the 
hero of this story a legendary Irish fighter, 
— a the attention of early adolescents until 
the end. 


*DAUGHERTY, SONIA. Denny, the boy 
we always knew. Thos. Nelson, 1938. 
146p. $1.50. 


Except for the fact that the chief character is 
subject to the author’s device of falling to sleep 
in order to have the experiences related in this 
imaginative story, the book is of unusual at- 
tractiveness. For intermediate grade readers. 


*GREDSTED, TORRY. Jorn; tr. by 
Astrid Rosing Sawyer. Chicago, 
Reilly & Lee, c1938. 251p. $1.00. 

Translation of a prize-winning Danish story 
for boys. Voted by two-thirds of boys who 
read it as a favorite. Mystery and adventure, 
clean and wholesome. 

*JOHNSTON, CHARLES. Famous Amer- 
ican athletes of today; first ser., rev. 
Boston, L. C. Page, c1938. 445p. $2.50. 


Here are the records and incidents of the 
careers of Gene Tunney, Babe Ruth, Bill Tilden, 
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Helen Wills, and Lindbergh. A fuller and more 
carefully prepared index would provide the 
school library with an important reference tool. 

*LARuE, MABEL. The Tooseys; illus. 
by Kurt Wiese. Thos. Nelson, 1938. 
127p. $1.50. 

Intimate details of the life of the three pairs 
of twins and towheaded Tiny, too, in the 
Toosey family. 
they can appreciate and will enjoy. 


*MEADOWCROFT, ENID. By wagon 
and flatboat. Crowell, c1938. 70p. 
$2.00. 


When Washington was elected President. it 
was true pioneering to live west of Pittsburgh. 
This book tells the experiences of a family 
on the frontier. For be agar grade. 

*The story Bem — green book. 
Phila., John nston, c1938. 346p. 
$1.75. 

The third in the series of delightful collec- 
tions of stories for boys and girls. Among 
the contributors are Elizabeth Coatsworth, Wal- 
ter De La Mare, Carol Ryrie Brink, Charles J. 
Finger, and illustrations by Kurt Wiese, Doro- 
thy Lathrop and others. Mrs. May Lamberton 
Becker poses a question in the introduction 
which this annotator answers for the Green 
book, after several hours of enchanting reading. 

ABBOTT, _JEANNE. Fun’s fun. 
Chicago, 'Rellly & Lee, c1938. 221p. 
$1.50 

BEATY, JOHN Y. Sharp Ears, the 
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A truly scientific presentation of the whale 
and deep-sea interests presented with simplest 
vocabulary for children of nine and ten. Color- 


ful illustrations. 4 

DALE, JANE. Milk, our first food. 
Poughkeepsie, Artists & Writers 
Guild, c1938. 47p. $0.10. 

A unit study book profusely and attractively 
illustrated for children eight years of age and 


over. 

DALE, JANE. Wheat for my bread. 
Poughkeepsie, Artists & Writers Guild, 
1938. 47p. $0.10. 

A unit study book, describing methods of 
cultivating and refining and using wheat the 
world over. For earliest readers. Clear photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

GREER, Mary B. Fun and health. 
Chicago, A. Whitman, 1938. 128p. 
$1.00. 

A book distinctly for parents and the home 
nursery. Replete with suggestions for song and 
play exercises with infants and nursery chil- 
dren, many of which involve activities of other 
members of the family. 

Natalie. 


JOHNSON ENID. 
A. Whitman, 1938. 287p. $2.00. 
LANSING, ELISABETH. Seeing New 
York. Crowell, c1938. 237p. $2.00. 
LICHLITER, MARY. We go exploring. 
John H. Hopkins, c1938. 48p. $2.50. 


A series of stories about the earliest history of 


Chicago, 


our country written for youngest historians 
between the age of four and eight. Units of 
three or four hundred words each involving 


baby whale. Phila., J. B. Lippincott, 
c1938. 107p. $2.00. 


The Life and Program of the School 


DEMOCRACY AND THE CURRICULUM 


A Publication of EDITED BY 
THE HAROLD RUGG 
JOHN DEWEY COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY N up-to-date, forward-looking discussion of the curricu- 


lum of the American School which views the curriculum 
*e not only as the stream of dynamic activities that constitutes 
the life of the school, but also as a “design for living.” It is a 
stirring book, full of constructive advice, apt comment, and 
useful information—a book that will be widely read and 
discussed. Price, $2.75 


D. APPLETON CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 2126 Prairie Avenue 


Just Published 


New York Chicago 


j 
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individuals from Ericson to Hudson. “To-be- 
read-to” type of book for children. 

Mims, SAM. Tangled tropics. Dallas, 
Wm. Tardy, c1938. 297p. $1.50. 

Intimate treatment of pioneering in the 
Southwest for junior readers. 

QuicG, JANE. Hickory lane. Thos. 
Nelson, 1938. 62p. $1.00. 

Pleasant experiences of children told in a 
pleasing manner with frequent thrills and 
climaxes. For youngest readers. Well illus- 
trated and attractively bound. 

Root, CHARLES. The feast of lamps. 
Chicago, A. Whitman, 1938. ‘75p. 
$2.00. 

SPERRY, PORTIA, and DONALDSON, 
Lois. Abigail. Chicago, A. Whitman, 
1938. 196p. $1.50. 

SUMNER, FLORENCE. Let’s play with 
fingers. Chicago, A. Whitman, c1938. 
125p. -50. 

TREIDER, INGRID. Little Kari. Bos- 
ton, Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1938. 
149p. $1.50. 


Texts 
BUCKLEY, H. M., and others. Around 


the year. American Book Co., c1938. 
346p. $0.76. 
For the 


SCHOOLROOM 


Specify Sterling 
“*Greensite”’ 


Pr ive schools everywhere are showing a 
preference for this attractive, sight 
saving board that so greatly increases visibility; 
adds so much to the cheerful atmosphere of the 
schoolroom. 


‘STERLING | 
LIFELONG Samples and 
BLACKBOARD | 
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Buckiey, H. M., and others. On 
land and water. American Book Co., 
c1938. 357p. $0.80. 

SMITH, NILA B., and others. The 
world around us. Silver Burdett, 
c1938. 240p. $0.80. 

Depew, OLLIE. Children’s literature 
by grades and types. Boston, Ginn & 
Co., c1938. 706p. $3.25. 

FREEMAN, MELVILLE. The story of 


our republic. F. A. Davis, c1938. 
474p. $3.00. 
GOODMAN, DAvip. How to write. 


Globe Book Co., c1938. 199p. $1.08. 

MuRRAY, JAMES, and LEWIS, WESLEY. 
Cardinal aspects of speech. Prentice- 
Hall, 1938. 316p. $2.50. 

O’RourKE, L.-J. You and your com- 
munity. D. C. Heath, c1938. 7138p. 
$1.84. 

SoKOL, ANTHONY, and NYE, HELENA. 
Beriihmte forscher und ihre beitrige; 
ein wissenschaftliches lesebuch. Ameri- 
can Book Co., c1938. 595p. $2.00. 


Black are 


Sterling “Greensite” and Sterling 
vanes, their velvety-smooth writing surface 


that will not peel, buckle, check, or wear 
smooth. There is neither dust, nor “screech” 
with Sterling, because these boards have a 
with the slightest pressure. Sterli 

are of uniform thickness and extra long lengths, 
to installation. 

Let Weber Costello show you how inexpensive 
it is to outfit your entire new school building 
with improved, sight-saving Sterling “Green- 
site.” Write for folder. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


MAPS ¢ GLOBES * BLACKBOARDS ¢ CRAYONS * CHALKS ¢ ERASERS ¢ ACCESSORIES 


| | 
3 
Vice 
NEWMODERN 
‘ 
q 
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Sweeping the S. A.! 
GREGG TYPING 


SECOND EDITION 
by 


SoRE Switu. Foster. and BLANCHARD 


GREGG TYPING develops basic skill on straight copy before requiring the 
student to type business papers. 

GREGG TYPING is lesson planned. arranged in daily teaching units from 
cover to cover, 

GREGG TYPING represents widely recognized leadership in typing text ma- 
terials in the schools of the United States. 

GREGG TYPING brings increased typing skill, a higher average of results 
for the class. and relief to the busy teacher. 


Write Our Nearest Office for Further Information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 


The Clinical Treatment of the 
| Problem Child By CARL R. ROGERS 


This book deals with the practical remedial measures which may be 
used to rehabilitate the problem child. The author writes from a rich 
background of practical experience combined with a thorough knowledge 
of the literature of the field. $3.00 


REVISED 
Mental Tests toro. By FRANK N, FREEMAN 


Completely revised, and brought to date, this book gives a concise, com- 
prehensive. and authoritative discussion of the entire field of mental 
measurement. Increased space is given to factor analysis, and increased 
| emphasis on the measurement of personality tests. Ready in January 


== HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
: 
3 
| 
| 
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BOOKS 


The enriched program inaugurated by THE NEW 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS carries on to their logical per- 
fection the advancements originally introduced by Dr. 
Gates through THE WORK-PLAY BOOKS and, in 
addition, makes the following unique contributions to 


the improvement of reading 


A planned. orderly system of developing the inter- 
pretative and technic al aspects of reading: 
Original and practical provisions for developing and 
determining reading readiness: 


Extensive supplementary equipment for enlarging 


the areas of reading interest for beginners: 


Controlled method of growth in experience. pro- 
vided for by organization of materials into 


large centers of interest: 


Stumulating. active content of varied ty pes of reading 


material; 


Equipment unrivalled in beauty. design, and scope. 


New York Beston Chicago 
Cc oO M PA N Y Dollos Ationta Son Francisco 


ae: 
eby 7 ' 
: 
Upan 
PRIMARY UN Twill be available, 


‘ 


